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LITERATURE. 


FRANCE AND THE FOUNDATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Histoire de la Participation de la France a 
V Etablissement des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique. 
Correspondance Diplomatique et Documents. 
Par Henri Doniol. (Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale. ) 

Tus book is one of that class whose scale 

and outward appearance may well excite the 

envy of English historical students. The 
object and scope of the work is clearly set 
out in the preface: ‘‘L’cuvre accomplie par 
le cabinet Maurepas d’abaisser Ja Grande 

Bretagne en assurant le triomphe de l’insur- 

rection des Etats-Unis n’a pas encore eu 

Vhistorien.”” M. Doniol in this work, not 

yet complete, aims at supplying the want. 

He also aims, so he tells us in the same 

preface, at clearing the subject from a 

delusion which has hitherto obscured it, ‘‘la 

legende de La Fayette.” ‘La légende c’est 

La Fayette entrainant subitement tout le 

monde en se jetant en mer au mois d’avril 

1777; cest Vélan qu’il suscita obligeant 

soudain a tout concerter et 4 tout résoudre.” 

French intervention, M. Doniol points out— 

and his whole work illustrates the truth of 

his view—was not the act of any enthusiastic 
knight-errant or any theoretical worshipper 
of human rights. It was the deliberately 
considered work of French statesmen—one 
may indeed say of one French statesman, 
Vergennes, who saw in the rebellion of 
the colonies an instrument which he could 
turn to the inj and even destruction 
of the hereditary enemy of France. At 
the same time it must be said that M. Doniol 
rather overrates the extent to which “the 

La Fayette legend” has found currency. No 

one could read the American diplomatic 

correspondence, edited by Mr. Jared Sparks, 

without coming to the same conclusion as M. 

Doniol. The same view is not merely ac- 

cepted, but very clearly and emphatically set 

forth, by Mr. Lecky in those admirable chap- 
ters in which he deals with the War of 

Independence. What M. Doniol has done is 

not to unearth a new truth, but to illustrate 

it far more fully than had been within the 
reach of previous writers. He shows us not 
only the general result of Vergennes’s diplo- 
macy, but every stage by which that result 
was reached. Consequently, that part of his 
work which is most novel is hardly that 
which is most interesting to American or to 
English readers. We had already ample 


materials for following the dealings of Ver- 
gennes with the American commissioners, and 
for tracing the stages by which avowed sym- 
pathy and secret encouragement passed into 
open alliance. 


What this book does reveal 





is the succession of difficulties which beset 
Vergennes, and the patient determination 
with which he overcame them. To control 
the indiscretions of generous enthusiasts 
like La Fayette; of meaner partisans, 
half patriots, half intriguers, like Beaumar- 
chais; to rouse a lethargic king, moving, 
as Hotspur has it, “‘a dish of skimmed milk 
with an honourable action’’ ; to overcome the 
jealous suspicions, the irritable arrogance, 
and, it must be added, the regard for inter- 
national equity, which kept back the Spanish 
court from cordial co-operation with France : 
these were the barriers to success which 
Vergennes had to break down. It is, indeed, 
on what may be called the European, as dis- 
tinguished from the American, side that M. 
Doniol’s work has most novelty and interest. 
One sees that the alliance with the colonies 
was only one incident of a complex drama 
wherein almost every European power played, 
or threatened to play, a part. This side of 
his subject M. Doniol has brought out with 
great clearness. 

In some measure his book gives one the 
impression of having fallen between two 
stools. One hardly knows whether to regard 
it as a history or a magazine of documents. 
The amount of criticism and the extent of 
the connecting narrative makes it much more 
than the latter. Yetif itis to be regarded as 
a history, and judged by ordinary rules, it is 
overlaid with extracts from original authori- 
ties. It is, in fact, what the Narrative and 
Critical History of America is—an attempt to 
combine in one work a history and a collection 
of historical authorities. One result of this is 
that the order of thought is sometimes sacri- 
ficed to the order of time. It would have 
tended to greater clearness if the negociations 
between France and Spain could have been 
treated more continuously. But it is only 
just to M. Doniol to say that, if the threads of 
his narrative sometimes cross one another 
unnecessarily, all is done that can be by clear- 
ness and precision of style to keep them dis- 
tinct in the readers’ mind. 

Of moralising there is little in M. Doniol’s 
work ; yet that little is enough to show, what 
indeed is implied in the general tone of his 
work, approval and even admiration of Ver- 
gennes. ‘La justesse et la pereistance y 
etaient, toutefois une grande probité aussi” 
(vol. i., p. 12). Is it mere English prejudice 
which makes it somewhat difficult to recog- 
nise the ‘‘ grande probite””? Take M Doniol’s 
own account of the attitude of Vergennes in 
December 1776: 

‘*Répondant 4 la communication officielle des 
succes du Général Howe, il ajoute a l’expres- 
sion des banalités dont la diplomatie use dans 
les cas pareils tout ce que la préoccupation de 
ne pas découvrir la France pouvait dicter de 
protestations cherchées”’ (vol. ii., p. 107). 

In a note on the very same page M. Doniol 
quotes the instruction given by Vergennes to 
De Noailles, the French ambassador in London. 
The London Ohronicle had asserted that Silas 
Deane, one of the American agents in Paris, 
had been allowed to arm privateers in the 
French ports. De Noailles is instructed to 
contradict this: ‘‘ Vous ne devez pas méme 
hésiter de la qualifier de mensonge impudent 
et grossier.”” How did matters really stand ? 
Earlier in the very same month, Deane was 


sending to a correspondent in America an in- 








voice of arms, clothes, and ammunition for 
thirty thousand men and two hundred cannon, 
and asking, ‘‘ Do you want heavy iron cannon, 
sea-officers of distinction, or ships? Your 
special orders will enable me to procure them.” 
Was the French government so ill-informed 
that it knew nothing of these things, or so weak 
that it could nothinderthem? But, in truth, 
the connivance with Deane’s schemes was only 
the fulfilment of a policy which Vergennes 
had laid down more than a year before. 
In a memorial, drawn up, indeed, by another 
hand, but of which M. Doniol says—‘ Si un 
secrétaire écrit, c’est en réalité M. Vergennes 
qui parle,” the French course of policy is 
very plainly announced. 


‘* Tl est donc essentiel que la France dirige dés 
& présent ses soins vers ce point de vue. Elle 
doit alimenter le courage et le persévérance des 
insurgents en les flattant de l’espoir d’une 
assistance efficace lorsque les circonstances le 
permettrait’’ (vol. i., p. 247). 
A passage in a memorial written by Vergennes 
in 1777 illustrates, perhaps even more for- 
cibly, the manner in which he understood the 
obligations of good faith. 
“Tl a été prudent dans le principe de n’ad- 
ministrer que des secours médiocres clandestins, 
et susceptibles d’étre desavoucs, lesquels 
pouvant suffire pour nourrir dans les Amé¢ricains 
lVespoir d’une assistance plus relevante, et pour 
les affermir dans leurs principes de résistance. 
- « «+ « Mais ce qui était prudent et suffisant 
dans le commencement deviendrait insuffisant 
et pernicieux si la France et l’Espagne n’adopt- 
ant pas une méthode plus analogue 4 la 
andeur comme 4 leur intérest, se contentaient 
’assister sourdement et d’une maniére ¢troite 
les Amé¢ricains”’ (vol. ii., p. 462). 


To deceive the representatives of a friendly 
power was undignified; that is all. The 
public morality of 1776 was far higher than 
that of 1689 ; but one cannot read Vergennes’s 
despathes without being reminded of Macau- 
lay’s description of Avaux : 


‘One sentiment was to him in the place of 
religion and morality, a superstitious and in- 
tolerant devotion to the crown which he 
served. This sentiment pervades all his 
despatches, and gives colour to all his 
thoughts and words. Nothing that tended to 
promote the interests of the French monarchy 
seemed to himacrime. Indeed, he appears to 
have taken it for granted that not only French- 
men, but all human beings, owed a natural 
allegiance to the House of Bourbon, and that 
whoever hesitated to sacrifice the happiness and 
freedom of his own native country to the glory 
of that house was a traitor.” 

In exactly this spirit Vergennes speaks of 
any attempt on the part of the colonists to 
make separate terms with England as ‘“‘le 
plus noire des ingratitudes.” So, too, he 
formulates the whole duty of man: ‘‘ Un bon 
Francois ne connait de véritable intérests que 
la gloire de son maitre et la dignité de son 
couronne.” It will, perhaps, be unjust to 
Vergennes’s shrewdness to quote, as a like 
illustration of moral perversion, a passage in 
which he assures Franklin that ‘les Anglois 
Vimportent aussi éminemment sur nous part 
Vexpérience de la mer et la science des 
manceuvres que nous l’importons sur eux 
par la noblesse et le disinteressement de nos 
vues” (vol. ii, p. 115). We may doubt 
whether Vergennes deceived himself. We 
may be very sure that he did not deceive the 
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shrewd old citizen of the world to whom he 
wrote. 

No doubt there was in France side by 
side with this, among such as La Fayette, 
a sympathy with men striving in the cause 
of freedom—a sympathy largely based on 
ignorant sentiment, largely tinged with the 
artificial classicality of the last century, 
yet real and generous. But it was the 
craft of the diplomatists, not the zeal of the 
enthusiasts, that determined the attitude of 
France. And almost every page of M. 
Doniol’s work shows one how exclusively 
French diplomatists looked on the claims of 
America as an instrument for weakening Eng- 
land. They were firmly convinced that a 
reconciliation between England and her re- 
volted colonies could only be cemented by a 
joint attack on France. It was far from 
being the wish of Vergennes that the colonies 
should receive their liberties in any way 
which did not exhaust and embarrass England. 
Thus, in February, 1777, he writes to the 
Spanish ambassader—*‘ Nous sentons parfaite- 
ment tout l’avantege de la durée de cette 
guerre dont la prolongation heureuse or mal- 
heureuse ne peut que contribuer a l’épuise- 
ment de l’Angleterre” (vol. ii., p. 179). In 
the same spirit he writes: ‘‘ Ne nous en plaig- 
nons pas; ci n’est pas un spectacle affligeant 
pour les Deux couronnés de voir 1’ Angleterre 
se déchirer de ses propres mains” (ii., p. 36); 
and again, ‘* Laissons les Anglois travailler 
eux mémes a leur propre destruction” (ii., 
p- 248). 

The policy of France assuredly answered 
its designed end in making the gulf between 
England and her revolted colonies impassable. 


In courting, even in accepting, the French 
alliance, the colonists were practically declar- 


events. A peaceful South dependent on 
commerce, an aggressive and belligerent 
North, was what he pictured to himself: 

‘‘ Leurs intérests ne sont pas plus uniformes que 
les climats sous lesquels les respirent. Le Sud 
et le Nord différent essentiellement ; le premier 
foiblement peuplé, la culture y étant aban- 
donnée i des négres ne pouvant pas étre régi 
par un esprit d’agrandissement et de conqueste, 
e commerce doit étre son principe et sa fin: 
les colonies du Nord peuvent étre dirigées par 
des principes et des vues différents; un climat 
dpre, un sol penible 4 féconder, une population 
abondante, effet de la frugalité et du travail, 
tout cela peut y porter l’esprit d’emigration et 
de conqueste ” (vol ii., p. 466), 

It hardly needs to be wise after the event to 
see the errors in Vergennes’s estimate of the 
south. How could that oligarchy with its 
squirely tastes, its free wasteful outdoor life, 
its love of landed property, and its contempt 
for manual labour, become a trading com- 
munity ? Its industrial system was fatal to 
the development of any varied commerce. 
There was nothing in the habits of the people 
or the geographical conditions of the country 
to encourage the formation of cities. 

M. Doniol, too, furnishes not a few vivid 
illustrations of the difficulties which beset the 
path of Washington. So full and decisive 
has been the verdict of history that it is 
difficult to imagine the time when a well- 
informed French envoy could write of Con- 
way, Lee, and Miffling as the victims of 
personal intrigues set on foot by the jealousy 
of Washington. Yet such, it is plain, was 
the view of Gerard in 1778, though it was a 


American politics untaught him. Again, 


view which a more familiar knowledge of 


nothing could well have been more im- 
becile than the conduct of Sullivan and 


ing that their position was changed. They 
were no longer discontented subjects with 
specified and limited grievances for which 
they needed redress. They were active 
belligerents, taking part with a power which 
was scheming for the invasion and detach- 
ment of Ireland, which did not shrink from 
the prospect of kindling a servile insurrection 
in the West Indies. 

Such a work as that of M. Doniol, as a 
matter of course, abounds with subjects of 
incidental interest. Such, for instance, is 
that strange scheme for making the revolted 
colonies into a stadtholderate under the Count 
of Broglie—a scheme gravely entertained by 
Kalb, one of the chief French supporters of 
America. When we see how the follies of 
George ILI. had filled the Americans with a 
morbid dread and hatred of monarchy; how 
distasteful to them was even that amount of 
irresponsible power which was vested by the 
constitution in the president ; how it needed all 
Washington’s deserts and services, his unique 
position and more unique character, to over- 
come the scruples of his couuotrymen—we see 
how little tue Freich partisans of America 
knew of the nation with which they were 
dealing. It is slso an incidental illustration 
of like ignorance that Vergennes should have 
imagined that the two Adamses, John and 
Samuel, were brothers. 

Vergennes, indeed, had enough insight into 
the condition of the colonies to perceive the 
inevitable conflict of interests between north 
and south. But, at the same time, his de- 


co-operation. 


the other American generals who had to 
co-operate with D’Estaing. The inability of 
the French fleet to effect anything was 
mainly due to the incapacity of the colonists. 
Even if it had not been so it would have been 
clearly the wise course of the Americans, as 
far as might be, to take the blame on them- 
selves; to do everything in their power 
to soothe the susceptibilities of a nation 
whose alliance was absolutely needful to 
them. Yet, instead, they attacked D’Estaing 
for his failure, and for the change of policy 
which it involved, with an acrimony which, 
with a man of more susceptible or jealous 
temper, might have been fatal to all future 


J. A. Dove. 
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An Exploration of Dartmoor and its Antiqui- 
tics, with some Account of its Borders. 
By J. Lloyd W. Page. 


Dartmoor is a fine place for a walking tour, 
and it can only be satisfactorily ‘‘done” on 
You want a good stick, a good map 
(Mr. Page’s is not a good one for the pur- 
pose—accurate, no doubt, but needing a micro- 
scope), a pocket-compass, a good pair of what 
Prof. Rolleston used to call ‘‘ mountain legs,” 
and boots free from those steel nails which 
are fatal to cliff-work. 
you get clear weather (a big “if” in most 
seasons) you ate independent of guides, 
Perrott of Chagford included, and need never 
fear being so pisgy-led as to find yourself 
“stogzed” by daylight or shelterless at 


(Seeley.) 


Thus provided, if 


nightfall. Of course the cyclist may see a 
good deal of the moor from the roads, several 
of which cut across its corners, while two— 
that from Tavistock to Ashburton, and that 
from Moreton Hampstead to Devonport—run 
right overit. Even the railroads, with their 
doublings and their viaducts (the Meldon, for 
instance, 160 feet above the West Okment), 
seem planned for the sight-seer’s benefit. But 
this is only superficial work. Todo the thing 
thoroughly you must cross bogs, and scramble 
among “ clatters,”’ and climb tors; and your 
best way will be to fix yourself either on the 
moor or in one of the villages on its imme- 
diate border. Very primitive these are, or 
were. In one they showed me a splendid 
wheelbarrow, the ‘‘ Red Rover,” provided by 
the squire’s compassionate forethought to 
carry home those who on Saturday night were 
drunk and incapable. And very beautifully 
situated they all are; for the borders are far 
more picturesque than the moor itself. I 
always found them “ stuffy ” (they mostly lie 
low); but then I have only tried them in 
July, when the air is heavy almost every- 
where. Princetown is a better place for one 
who means work and does not mind dreary 
surroundings. It offers the best of air, a good 
view, and a central position, within easy reach 
of Wishtman’s Wood, of Great Mistor, and 
Stapletor, of Merivale Avenue, and of the less 
known avenues on Hartertor. And Dart- 
moor would repay a sojourn at a far worse 
place than the ‘‘ Duchy” inn. It has two 
charms: it is sui generis, like Land’s End, 
where you never think of asking yourself 
“tare these cliffs as high as those I have 
seen elsewhere?’’; and, like the Wicklow 
country and the Eifel, it is not on too large 
a scale for the foot-traveller. 
point. Of what part of the Scotch High- 
lands can you say it? Even in Connemara 
the distances are too great. Nay, on the 
Donegal coast, where more perfectly than 
elsewhere in the United Kingdom you 
catch the “two voices, one of the sea, 
one of the mountains,” I fear if you 
eschewed cars you would have now and then 
a somewhat blank day. On Dartmoor, weather 
permitting, you are always within reach of 
something, and there is something to suit 
every taste; while, as for the tors, their 
‘‘mural jointing” gives them a peculiar 
character. They are not a bit like the rock- 
masses in the Saxon Switzerland, nor like 
the Eifel craters (though volcanic ash, Mr. 
Page is careful to tell us, is found on Brent 
Tor)—like nothing save their brother ‘‘ carns”’ 
whose battlements break the dreary monotony 
of the Cornish inland. s 

Over this interesting country Mr. Page is 
a very good guide. He knows every inch of 
it; and, without being a bit scientific, he 
points out everything, even the difference 
between granite and granulite. You would 
probably leave him at your inn; Baddeley’s 
South Devon is a handier book. But if you 
patiently read him over-night, jotting down 
the places you mean to see next day, you will 
end by seeing everything. He makes, as 
everybody does, a few slips. A Westcountry- 
man should not talk of whin (p. 81). London 
Bridge, I am almost sure, is not of Dartmoor 
granite, but of the syenite from Mount Sorrel. 
Rogues’ Harbour inn, on Brent Tor Down,” 
where Salvation Yeo slew the king of the 


This is a great 
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Gubbins, cannot be the same as “the Dart- 
moor inn on the slopes of Great Nodden” 
(p. 107), for this latter is north of Lydford, 
the place which Amyas Leigh and his party 
were making for from the south, when night 
overtook them. The spelling ‘“‘ Damnonii ” 
is, I take it, a solecism; and why does Mr. 
Page call the “holed stones” tolmens ? 
Dolmen is his ‘‘cromlech”’ (the cromlech is 
properly a stone circle). In Cornwall holed 
stones are maen-an-tol. 

These, however, are trifles. On megalithic 
antiquities (of which he should have given a 
catalogue with sketch map) Mr. Page wisely 
abstains from dogmatising; almost his sole 
assertion being that ‘‘ cromlechs” were not 
universally covered in with earth. He sees 
that jew’s (¢.¢., miner’s) houses, Gubbins’ 
huts, shepherd’s shelters, and British dwel- 
lings, are wholly undistinguishable ; all you 
can say is that nothing can be safely 
called British which is not close to a stone 
circle, or a trackway, or an avenue. He 
gives up the Druids. I wonder will they 
ever be restored as the kings have been whom 
Niebuhr deposed? Drew Steignton he names 
from one Drogo, who also (I believe) is 
accountable for Stanton Drew, the stone circle 
between Bristol and Bath.* Rockbasins he is 
convinced are due to weathering. How dare 
he quote Mrs. Bray after flinging to the winds 
her pet theory? No doubt some rock 
basins are wholly natural. You find them all 
over the millstone grit of the Derbyshire 
border. Glacial action, too, they say makes 
them whenever a little hard lump is left to be 
washed round and round in a soft place on the 
flat rock. The ‘pots’ (‘jingle pot,” &c.) 
in the rocks near Settle have a similar origin. 
But, not having the Geologist for 1859 to refer 
to, I wish we had been told whether Mr. Drake 
had any other proof of the *‘ basins’’ being arti- 
ficial than that apocryphal story of the bullock, 
carved, along with a set of them, on the very 
hard Blackystone rock (p. 16). What a 
wicked mason that was who destroyed the said 
bullock, &c.! Too late even for ‘the Dart- 
moor Monuments’ Protection Society’? to do 
anything there, though there is plenty of 
other work for it to do, and though it should 
recommend quarriers to spare the most striking 
“clatters.” Mr. Page laments the destruc- 
tion thus wrought (p. 143). The Duchy 
might easily interfere with advantage to all 
concerned, for the ‘moor stone’? (surface 
granite) is notoriously of poor quality, whereas 
by cutting a few inches below the turf good 
stone could be got without ‘selling the 
picturesque at so much per cubic yard.” To 
return to rock basins. Natural they may be, 
but that is no reason why they were never 
touched up and used for religious purposes. 
In a review of Montelius’s Civilisation of 
Sweden I read the other day (Acapemy, June 

15) that 

“the cup-shaped hollows in the roof-stones of 
graves are called elf-mills and offerings are 
still secretly made in them, whether to or for 
the dead, or merely because of the name, is un- 
certain.’’+ 

* Does Stanton always mark such remains? At 

tanton Harcourt are two menhirs marking the 

battle in which fell two British kings. 

_ t Montelius notes that ‘‘the gallery graves are 
Just like Lapps’ dwellings, though the skulls found 
m them are mostly Teutonic.’’ The question is: 


Do such galleries lead to a kist or set of kists or to 
& dolmen ? 


So with regard to stone circles and other 
megaliths, they are almost undoubtedly sepul- 
chral. If any faith is to be put in Irish 
legends, this is proved from a multitude of 
megaliths of all kinds—e.g., by those round 
Carrowmore, co. Sligo, so well described by 
Col. Wood Martin. Here the fights of 
Moytura, &c., are traditionally connected 
with some of the most striking remains. The 
circles and avenues on Dartmoor we cannot 
connect with even a legendary chieftain. 
They may mark battles; more probably they 
are the burial-places of clans. This is one 
way of accounting for the enigmatic avenues. 
From Chin Castle, near St. Just in Penwith, 
is an avenue (a very poor one compared with 
Merivale) to Chin ‘‘ Quoit,’”’ marking, perhaps, 
the funeral way. The Hartertor avenues, not 
far from Crazywell pool—‘‘ Dartmoor’s one 
lake,” Cranmere having ceased to deserve the 
name—end in a ‘‘ pound,” enclosing nine hut 
circles (p. 148). Between Scorhill and Ten- 
worthy circles there is a distinct avenue over 
two miles long. I have sometimes wondered 
if the Merivale lines ever stretched to Dunna- 
ford ‘‘ pound,” which, now modernised into 
what the word usually imports, may once have 
surrounded a hut village. But the almost 
cerfainty that these megaliths mark burying- 
places surely makes it almost certain that 
they were also often used for sacrificial pur- 
poses. Arkites and serpent-worshippers, and 
Baal-priests and Druids (if you mean ela- 
borately dressed gentlemen like him who 
figures in Sir F. Palgrave’s History), may all 
be left to Mrs. Bray and the pre-diluvians ; 
but still it is a fact that, with or without 
ritual, men ‘‘ ate the offerings of the dead” 
beside or inside their forefathers’ tombs. Mr. 
Page seems unwilling to admit this. 

Into his guesses about Dartmoor names I 
will not pretend to follow him. The subject 
is one for experts like Prof. Rhys, who also 
could speak with authority on the inscribed 
stones (three in Tavistock), and whcther they 
really show traces of Ogham writing. On 
the Cornish inscribed stones I do not remember 
that any Ogham has been suspected.* All I 
object to is making up a name piecemeal out 
of a Celtic and a Teutonic word. Nor do I 
think Bowerman (p. 219) can be vawr maen 
(big stone). In putting the adjective last 
the Celtic was more inflexible than the French. 
Of the pisgies (pixies) Mr. Page says dis- 
appointingly little. His folk’s-tale about the 
eye salve is found in half-a-dozen forms in 
Trish fairy-lore, and may be read word for word 
in a Cornish collection, St. Ives taking the place 
of Moreton. He seems ashamed of believing in 
pisgies, quoting Brand, who says “ puckes 
anciently signified little better than the 
devil.” Yet he does appear to believe in the 
white bird of the Oxenhams, whose place, 
close to South Zeal, lies on the north- 
eastern edge of the moor. And he cannot 
quite give up the Phoenicians in Cornwall, 
though he will not say they came to Dart- 
moor. Of the Jews and their farming the 
tin, and whether they “streamed” or mined, 
and if they worked themselves, as in Cyprus, 
or hired labour, he tells nothing but the bare 
fact that they were there till their banish- 
ment in Edward I.’s time. It is a subject by 


* Here is another of Mr. Page’s slips. I am 





sure he has no authority for calling the first bishop 
of Cork St. Barr. 











itself; and yet there must be something about 
it for those who, like Prof. Thorold Rogers, 
know where to look and how. 

But though he could not be expected to go 
into Anglo-Jewish history, Mr. Page might 
have given us better stories. His best he 
owes to Mr. Hawker, of Morwenstow, who used 
to say, ‘‘ so honest are the moor folk that only 
one Dartmoor farmer ever had any trouble 
in catching his beasts, and that was because 
they strayed into the middle of Cornwall and 
were found grazing under Bodmin Goal.’’ The 
old old joke, ‘“‘ that Peter and Mary Tavy be 
summoned into court” was surely not worth 
recording. How much better to have given 
us something from Coaker, the Dartmoor 
postman-poet. He quotes one grim verse from 
Capern, postman-poet of Exmoor, about the 
yeth hounds hunting unchristened babies ; 
and I am grateful for the extracts from the 
too much-neglected Carrington, but I should 
like to see a little of Coaker. 

However, it is ungracious to pick out short- 
comings in what is, as I said, in its way, a 
very thorough and practical book. Mr. 
Page will be an excellent companion of an 
evening, when one is not inclined to be over- 
exacting, least of all as to the meaning of 
Moorland names, or the genesis of rock-basins; 
and it is great praise to him that he has self- 
restraint enough to be suggestive, in the sense 
of leaving moot questions unanswered. 

Henry Srvart Facan. 








A Window in Thrums. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Untike most sequels, 4 Window in Thrums is 
a decided improvement upon Auld Licht 
Idyils. Thatis so, no doubt, because it is 
not so much the sequel as it is the comple- 
ment of its predecessor. While Auld Licht 
Idylls was by no means devoid of a genuine 
appreciation of the pathetic side of lives spent 
in hard and dreary struggle (teste the story 
of Cree Queery and Mysie Drolly), humour 
was its note —humour both of the unconscious 
sort, which is displayed in accurate character- 
photography, and of the self-conscious kind, 
which takes the form of seeking for and 
exhibiting the bizarre, and of which there 
is an excess in that very clever but also some- 
what artificial book, When a Man's Single. 
In A Window in Thrums, on the other hand, 
“the true pathos and sublime of human 
life’”’—unsung, scarccly wept, but silently 
honoured—stands first; its comedy occupies 
but a subordinate place. Not that this 
comedy is poor; on the contrary, Mr. 
Barrie’s special gift as a humorist (I use 
“* gift” advisedly) was never seen to better 
advantage than in some of the chapters in his 
new book, such as ‘“‘ The Power of Beauty,” 
‘A Humorist on his Calling,’ and ‘‘ A Home 
for Geniuses.” But the humour which is to 
be found here is but the lace—although it is 
what dressmakers and their devotees distin- 
guish and gloat over as ‘‘ real lace’”’—on the 
dress, it is not the dress itself. One is grate- 
ful to Tammas Haggart for occasionally 
putting in an appearance and correcting those 
of his friends who are not such authorities on 
Burns, Miltiades, or human nature generally, 
ashimself. But it is not of Tammas Haggart 
that one thinks when he has laid down 
4A Window in Thrums; it is of Hendry 
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McQumpha, and Jess and Leeby, in the one- 
storey house, “‘ whose white-washed walls, 
streaked with the discolouration that ruin 
leaves, look yellow when the snow comes ” ; 
of Joey killed twenty years ago; of Jamie 
in London, worse than dead to his parents ; 
of ‘‘ the awful ordeal which was gone through 
after the sweet untarnished soul of Jess had 
been given back to God.” In no book, with- 
out exception, that I am acquainted with, is 
justice done so at once so amply, and so 
artistically as it is in 4 Window tm Thrums 
to the life of the humble poor (who are also 
the moral aristocracy) of Scotland, with its not 
undignified reticence, its patient stoicism, its 
always high and often sweet delicacy, its 
mysticand generally inarticulate religion, which 
yet gives it homogeneity, and makes of it one 
long and ‘‘ faithful prayer.” It may be hoped 
that Mr. Barrie has closed the Thrums chapter 
of his literary career, even if he has not 
realised or idealised all his early experiences. 
He can hardly improve on this book. He 
might ‘fall away” like his own Jamie 
McQumpha. 

Although 4 Window in Thrums may be 
read in instalments, like Auld Licht Idylis, 
and although there are chapters in it, like 
‘Preparing for Company,” ‘A Home for 
Geniuses,” ‘‘ A Humourist on his Calling,” and 
‘‘ How Gavin Birse put it to Mag Lownie,” 
which can be read and enjoyed apart from the 
book itself, yet, taken as a whole, it is most 
remarkable as indicating its author’s capacity 
to write fiction—a capacity which was cer- 
tainly not demonstrated by When a Man's 
Single. To all appearance there is no plot to 
speak of. Yet under all the humour, and 
pathos, and character-study of 4 Window in 
Thrums there runs a plot. Almost the moment 
one gets into Hendry McQumpha’s house, one is 
conscious that some tragedy isin the distance ; 
and after a chapter or two, a suspicion dawns 
on the mind that Jamie, Hendry’s son, will in 
London come morally to grief. Poor Jimsy 
Duthie and his epic poem in twelve books 
the one original character in which is the 
devil, whose portrait ‘‘ received the approval 
of the Auld Licht minister” ; Gavin Birse, 
with his query, ‘‘Marget Lownie, I ha’e a 
solemn question to speir at ye, namely this, 
‘Will you, Marget Lownie, let me, Gavin 
Birse, aff?’’’; the home for geniuses, whose 
‘superintendent would allow them one glass 
o’ toddy every nicht, an’ mix it himsel’, but 
he would never let the keys o’ the press, 
whaur he kept the drink, oot o’ his hands” 
—the innumerable and tantalisingly quotable 
excellences of this book, so inadequately ex- 
pressed by the phrase “good things,” lead 
silently and inevitably as Fate up to the last 
chapter, where weak Jamie McQumpha, the 
excuse for whose sin against the clearest light 
is that ‘‘a woman has played the devil with 
his life,’”” comes back to Thrums, to find the 
father, mother, and sister, whom he has 
neglected, all dead. The last chapter, in 
which Jamie appears quivering with John- 
sonian, nay with Euripidean, remorse, is 
the best in 4 Window in Thrums; and I 
know nothing better of the kind in present- 
day fiction. Most earnestly is it to be hoped 
that a writer who has the faculty displayed 
in this book will not, like so many of his con- 
temporaries, dissipate it in pot-boiling on a 
colossal scale. Wittiam Wattace. 








TWO VOLUMES OF CLARK’S ‘' FOREIGN THEO- 
LOGICAL LIBRARY.” 


A New Commentary on Genesis. By Franz 
Delitzsch. Vol. I. Translated by Sophia 
Taylor. 


A Manual of Biblical Archaeology. By C.F. 
Keil. Vol. II. Translated and edited by 
the Rev. Alex. Cusin. (Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark.) 


Nor long ago Major Conder proposed to con- 
vert critics who reject the traditional account 
of the authorship of the Pentateuch by set- 
ting them on camels. The camel corps of the 
gallant explorer seems likely to receive a new 
recruit in the person of Prof. Franz Delitzsch. 
In the introduction prefixed to the first 
volume of his New Commentary on Genesis 
this eminent Hebrew scholar tells us that 


‘‘the Pentateuch, though coming down to us— 
so far as its foundation is concerned—from the 
days of Moses, is, as to its present form and 
final redaction, post-exilic ” (p. 14), 

Moreover it 

‘is composed from documentary sources of 
various dates and different kinds which critical 
analysis is able to recognise and distinguish 
from each other with more or less certainty” 
(p. 53); 

the analysis adopted being in the main that of 
Wellhausen, although a more ancient origin, 
and, above all, a much higher historical value, 
are assigned to the different documents than 
that critic would agree to. The importance of 
this admission lies in the fact that Prof. 
Franz Delitzsch is a very orthodox theologian, 
and one who regards Genesis as being from a 
religious point of view the most important 
book in the Old Testament. Hence, while 
not claiming inspiration for the separate docu- 
ments of which the Pentateuch is composed, 
he holds that those writings were worked up 
into a harmonious whole under the direction 
of a mental influence which may appropriately 
be called inspiration (p. 53). He sees that 
the historical truth of Genesis is radically 
incompatible with certain scientific theories 
widely accepted in the present day ; but it is 
the theories, not the Scriptural narrative, 
that he gives up. His conservatism in this 
respect offers a singular contrast to the 
liberality of his views on Biblical criticism, 
and to the attitude ordinarily adopted by Eng- 
lish theologians in dealing with the same sub- 
ject. Many of our Broad Churchmen will 
read the following declaration with surprise 
and pain: 

‘*Tf it were true that geology can follow back 
the age of the earth for myriads, nay millions 
of years (Lyellism), and that man was in the 
struggle for existence developed from the 
animal world (Darwinism), if in the place of 
the childlike innocence of the first-created pair 
we have to place the cannibalism of the half- 
brutal manhood of the stone period, and in 
that of the divine re-elevation of the fallen the 
gradual upward steps of self-culture during ten 
thousand years, then indeed, we admit it with- 
out reserve, the Christian view of the world is 
condemned as from henceforth untenable” 
(pp. 57-8). 

Yet it remains doubtful how much of the 
Biblical narrative Prof. Delitsch is prepared to 
uphold as historically true. He seems to 
admit that the chronology of Genesis is 
entirely artificial, or, in plainer language, 





fictitious. He has grave doubts about the 
alleged longevity of the antediluvians, though 
apparently unaware that Prof. Owen has 
proved it to be inconsistent with physiological 
laws; but he is prepared to concede them a 
lifetime of more than two centuries, since, 
“according to Riley, Prince Puckler, and 
others,” that age is not uncommon in ‘the 
Arabian deserts of Africa” (p. 212). Perhaps 
the interior of the Autarctic continent may 
yield a crop of tricentenarians, since, according 
to Herodotus, the most wonderful things are 
generally found at the extremities of the 
earth. Passing to the deluge, we are told 
that for the whole earth to be covered with 
water up to the highest mountain tops is 
“physically and geologically inconceivable.” 
By ‘‘the whole earth” of the Biblical narra- 
tive we are to understand only the inhabited 
part, and by the inhabited part only Mesopo- 
tamia—a word traditionally comforting to the 
religious mind. But why, then, the necessity 
for an ark? Why could not Noah and his 
family have been saved, like Lot, by a timely 
flight from the scene of the coming catastrophe? 
And even admitting the incredible assumption 
that the human race had, during a period 
estimated on any reckoning at several centu- 
ries, not spread beyond the limits of a single 
narrow district, is it to be supposed that there — 
was any single species of quadruped or bird 
similarly restricted in its range? Did ravens 
and pigeons in particular fly no further than 
the lower valley of the Euphrates? Prof. 
Delitzsch recommends an attitude towards the 
Holy Scripture that shall be ‘free but not 
frivolous” (p. 56). The word in the original 
is probably ‘‘frivol,” the favourite epithet 
with orthodox Germans for the persons 
whom Dr. Wace and his kind call infidels. 
‘‘ Frivolous” in its proper English sense 
seems more appropriate to such evasions and 
subterfuges as this. 

Although the English translation of Prof. 
Delitzsch’s commentary has been made from 
what was practically a revised version of the 
original work, the proof-sheets themselves do 
not seem to have been submitted to his in- 
spection, as sundry misprints occur in the 
German proper names, and in the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew quotations. The trans- 
lator, like many others of the same class, 
seems totally unpractised in the art of English 
composition, and even ignores its common 
courtesies by reproducing the unceremonious 
references of the original to ‘Henry Raw- 
linson” and ‘the Scotchman Rob. Smith” 
(pp. 353 and 368). Nor is servile literalism 
an invariable guarantee for accurate rendering. 
In one place we find it gravely stated that the 
Egyptian priests knew nothing about the 
mouth of the Nile (p. 130). In another we 
are told that 
‘it was with the Kimmerians, who had re- 
turned from Thrace, that Asarhaddon came in 
collision about 675, and gained, in alliance with 
Asurbanipal, a great victory over the Gyges 
[sic] of Lydia about 662 (see Ed. Meyer, Gesch. © 
i, 546)? (p. 308). 4 
Prof. Delitzsch could not have written such © 
nonsense as this. At any rate, what Meyer © 
says is that Asarhaddon came into collision 
with the Kimmerians in 675; that these in- 
vading barbarians were defeated at some time 
later than 662 by Gyges, who was at that 
time the vassal of Asurbanipal, Asarhaddon’s 
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successor; but that Gyges, having subsequently 
thrown off his allegiance to the Assyrian king, 
was defeated and slain by the same irrepressible 
Kimmerians at some unspecified time. Again, 
we learn, @ propos of Melchizedek’s Salem, 
that there is ‘‘a village of Salim, which may 
be observed on the road from Nabulus_ to 
Beisan after a ride of fifty German miles 
(Bideker, p. 231)” (p. 408). Commonsense 
might have suggested that the position of a 
place in a small country is not generally 
determined by stating that it is over 230 
English miles from some other place; and on 
referring to Biideker we find that the distance 
in question is only fifty minutes. Prof. 
Delitzsch probably wrote 50 M., which the 
translator uncritically supposed to mean Ger- 
man miles. 

Unlike Prof. Delitzsch, the late Dr. Keil 
was a traditionalist of the most unbending 
orthodoxy. He believed that the Deluge 
was absolutely universal ; that the objections 
to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
had been satisfactorily answered by Hengsten- 
berg; that it is an open question whether 
demoniacal possession does not still occur. 
How far this point of view affects the value 
of his researches in Biblical archaeology was 
considered in a review of the translation of 
the first volume of his work on the subject 
which appeared in the Acapemy of May 12, 
1888. The criticisms there offered are 
applicable, though in a somewhat less degree, 
to the second and concluding volume, dealing 
as it does with subjects less open to con- 
troversy than the religious legislation of the 
Hebrews. Many among ourselves will per- 
haps regret to find that, according to Dr. 
Keil, not only was marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister permitted by the Levitical law, 
but marriage with a niece as well (pp. 159 
and 162). In style Mr. Cusin’s translation is 
greatly superior to that of his predecessors ; 
but it detracts considerably from the useful- 
ness of the work that he has simply trans- 
scribed the German and French equivalents 
for the Hebrew weights, measures, and coins 
given by Dr. Keil, instead of replacing them 
by their English equivalents. Our theologi- 
cal students are likely to know quite as much 
about talents, shekels, and cubits as about 
Paris grains, Dresden pounds, and Rhenish 
inches. In the few instances where English 
equivalents have been supplied, they seem to 
have been rather carelessly calculated. For 
instance, three-quarters of a German mile 
equal three and a half English miles, not 
four miles as here stated (p. 233); and on no 
reckoning does the Roman as equal ‘“ about 
5 pounds” (p. 245). The expression in the 
original was probably ‘“Pf.”—the abridg- 
ment for Pfennige. But perhaps the printer 
may be to blame here. 

AtrreD W. Benn. 








The History of Wool and Wosl-Oombing. By 
James Burnley. (Sampson Low.) 


Mr. Burntey’s is not a “ prentice hand” in 
the writing of industrial history, and he has 
an interesting topic in the woollen trade. 
Although the book is a large one, it is not 
quite so large as its title; for a really com- 
plete history of wool would need both a 
greater canvas and minuter details than Mr. 


Burnley’s book supplies. He has not even 
superseded his predecessors, Bischoff and 
James; but many things have happened since 
they wrote, and some of the more important 
of these many things Mr. Burnley has recorded 
in a clear and interesting fashion, and with 
an apparent mastery of the subject due to 
patient investigation and practical knowledge. 

The book opens with chapters on ‘‘ the raw 
material,” on ‘‘ wool and its uses in ancient 
times,” on “the growth and vicissitudes of 
the wool industries.’ These, while perhaps 
sufficient for the general reader, are not at all 
exhaustive of the material. The fact is that 
the ancient history of wool has yet to be 
written in the spirit of scientific archaeology. 
It is with the fourth chapter that Mr. 
Burnley’s real strength shows itself. After a 
lucid explanation of the manufacturing 
processes he sketches the successive inven- 
tions by which the woollen industry has been 
entirely transformed. The first impulse of 
change came from an unlikely quarter, and 
was due to the inventive genius of a doctor of 
divinity. Whatever may be thought of 
Cartwright as a poet or a theologian, there can 
be no doubt of his far-reaching genius as a 
mechanic. The natural result of the intro- 
duction of machinery was the decline and fall 
of hand combing and of the hand comber, and 
the transition was not accomplished without 
suffering and evil. After Cartwright came 
Josué Heilmann, another born inventor, whose 
complicated effects were produced by the 
conscious application of mechanical principles 
of remarkable simplicity. The method of 
Heilmann’s wool-combing machine is indeed 
said to have been suggested to him by the 
sight of his daughter combing her long hair 
before the cottage mirror. Like so many 
other inventors, Heilmann did not live to 
enjoy the prosperity he helped to create. 
Simultaneously with his experiments, Mr. 
S. Cunliffe Lister and Mr. G. E. Donnis- 
thorpe were at work; ‘and,’ says Mr. 
Burnley, ‘there is little doubt that they 
reached pretty much the same or equal results 
about the same time.’’ This is just to all. 
The latest great name in the history of wool 
is that of Mr. Isaac Holden, M.P., of whose 
remarkable career Mr. Burnley has given a 
deeply interesting narrative. That the 
inventor of the lucifer match should be an 
active member of the present House of 
Commons is a statement that has an incredible 
sound. His great contribution to the wool- 
combing machine was the 
‘* square motion—viz., striking a fine comb into 
the beard near to the comb head, and at once 
pushing it away from it to avoid locking. ‘ The 
whole secret of the invention,’ says Mr. Holden, 
‘lay in this discovery—the necessity of pushing 
away quickly, so simple at first sight, but diffi- 
cult to conceive and appreciate at that early 
period ; and, though so apparently simple, it 
was the result of much continued thought. 
This point being seen, the mechanical arrange- 
ment to do it was easy of application by cam 
or tappet by any ordinary mechanic, as is 
evident by the numerous modes of doing it 
which I afterwards patented.’ ”’ 

There is an account of the ‘Noble 
Machine,” which was, it is claimed, really an 
invention of Mr. Donnisthorpe’s ; and there is a 
list of the patented inventions used in Eng- 
land since the time of Cartwright. The 


‘summaries, comparisons, and conclusions” 
as to the history of machine wool combing, 
from Cartwright’s conception of its practicable- 
ness to the present day, is the best in the book, 
and is written with judicial care. The illus- 
trations consist of mechanical diagrams, 
portraits of Cartwright, Heilmann, Lister, 
Donnisthorpe, and Holden, and an engraving 
of Elmore’s well-known picture of “ Heil- 
mann’s Inspiration.” 

The mechanical details, which necessarily 
occupy a large share of Mr. Burnley’s atten- 
tion, will not have an equal attraction for all 
readers ; but few who take up this handsome 
volume will fail to be interested by the story, 
not without romance of its own, of the 
enormous development and extension during 
the present century of one of the oldest of 
human arts and one of the earliest of British 
industries. Wutam E, A. Axon. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Lady Car. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Longmans.) 


The Comedy of a Country House. By Julian 
Sturgis. In2 vols. (John Murray.) 


The Search for Basil Lyndhurst. By Rosa 
Nouchette Carey. In3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Doctor Glennie’s Daughter. By B. L. Farjeon. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Open Door. By Blanche Willis Howard. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Rachel Armstrong. By Celia Parker Woolley. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Mosquito. By Francis Francis. 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 


A Lost Wife. By Mrs. If. Lovett Cameron. 
In 2 vols. ( White.) 


Hilary Saint John. By Mrs. A. Price. In 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Lady Oar is a new and good specimen of the 
improved work which has recently resulted 
from Mra. Oliphant’s reversion to the practice 
of writing short stories. Ina one-volume book 
her besetting sin as a novelist—the sin of 
putting the reader off with an almost abso- 
lutely otiose second volume—is impossible, 
and her workmanlike faculties of construction 
and considerable, if recently somewhat 
monotonous, gift of character - observation 
have full play. Lady Car is a book both 
pathetic and amusing, though really Mrs. 
Oliphant is becoming too much of a Gratien 
du Pont reversed ia the unmitigated blackness 
of her views of mankind, and especially of 
male-child-kind. The story ‘‘ hitches on” to 
a former tale of her own and recounts the 
gradual disillusions and shocks by which 
Lady Car, who had apparently escaped 
from the storms of her first married life to 
the happy haven of a comfortable second 
marriage with her first Jove, is shattered until 
she, so to speak, goes downin port. The only 
point in which the novelist rather fails to 
enlist our sympathies is in her appeal that we 
shall share Lady Car’s disappointment in her 
second husband. The poor man seems, by 
Mrs, Oliphant’s own confession, to have been 
a gentleman, a man of tact and wit, exceed- 
ingly fond of his wife, very gentle and 
kind to her, tolerant of her cubs of children, 
and by no means injudicious in managing 
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heartbroken because he, having planned a book 
on ‘ Social Economy ”’ in his silly youth, did 
not write it in his sensible middle age. Thus 
was one of the greatest negative benefits—the 
not-writing of rubbish, which nineteen books 
on social economy out of twenty must be by 
the law of things—requited! What poor Mr. 
Beaufort began with his virtue the children 
finished with their vices. Tom Torrance is 
perhaps a little too like Tom Gradgrind with 
a difference, but Mrs. Oliphant has been very 
successful in the picture of the cub unmiti- 
gated. His sister Janet is a more dubious 
study, but the way in which she, too, 
martyrises poor Lady Car is excellently 
drawn. 


Some American novel readers, we believe, 
declare (perhaps speaking as foxes who have 
never succeeded in growing tails) that Eng- 
lish novels about country houses are tpso 
facto unreadable. These stern persons will 
lose something if they decline Mr. Sturgis’s 
book on the score of its titlke—which, by the 
way, for a wonder, happens to correspond 
with the contents. There is a love story, of 
course, but the country house is really the 
chief theme, and its occupants are interesting. 
Lord Hackbut, who denounces the democracy 
with sufficient vigour and most undeniable 
truth; Dora Rutherford, the young married 
woman who ‘frequently felt an inclination 
to scream but repressed it”; Mrs. Dormer, the 
elderly ditto, whose views as to women accom- 
panying men on shooting parties will win the 
enthusiastic adhesion of all shooters—these are 
agreeable figures enough. The hero Archie, 
Lord Lorrilaire (why not Capillaire at once ?), 
@ young man newly promoted from ranching 
to vast estates, and extremely uncertain what 
to do with them and himself, is, in the main, 
an excellent fellow, though a very little of 
a prig. Many generations of the jeune premier 
have we known, from those young persons of 
Scott’s—of whom Mr. Thackeray (acknowledg- 
ing the impossibility of his wish) thought that 
he should like to be ‘‘ mother-in-law to several 
of them ’’—downwards. Buta poorer creature, 
on the whole, than the young man who 
cannot take the goods the gods provide him 
because he is not sure whether he is a 
Tory or a Liberal, and is uncertain about the 
rights and duties of property, never entered the 
head of novelist. We should like to be heirs 
to several such young men. Mr. Sturgis, how- 
ever, to do him justice, has made his Archie 
much more manly than modern. The old-farce- 
tragedy of the virtuous young womaa (Dora) 
trying to convert the unvirtuous young man 
(a certain Leonard Vale, and a very sorry 
scamp too) is brought in well enough as an 
episode ; and there is a journalist named Radley 
Beck, who ought to be impossible, but, un- 
luckily, is not. Archie once thought of cow- 
hiding Mr. Beck. It is a great pity that he 
did not do it. 


We have, we think, read better books of Miss 
Carey’s than Zhe Search for Basil Lyndhurst. 
To begin with, there is too much of it. It 
wants (to use a metaphor which frequently 
occurs to the critic of novels) ‘ squeezing 
out.” In the second place, the search occupies 
too small a part of the book. In the third, 
the two deaths (for to that exorbitant extent 
does Miss Carey abuse the lady novelist’s 
license to kill) which contribute the pathos 


are, the one quite unnecessary and the other 
rather disagreeable. Miss Carey is not the 
first person who has made her heroine devote 
herself in all good and honour to a husband 
and wife, making her also come in for the 
reversion when the wife is killed off. We hope 
we shall not be misunderstood if we say that 
this kind of waiting—even unconscious wait- 
ing—for dead women’s shoes is only excused 
by a touch of passion which would do doubt 
shock Miss Carey. But the details of the 
book are better than the general scheme. 
Aline Lyndhurst, the unhappy wife, who is a 
kind of Lady of Burleigh with a curse of dip- 
somania on her, would be pathetic if she were 
less painful. The heroine, Olga Leigh, despite 
the rather unpleasant part she is made to 
play, is a pleasant girl, and deserved some- 
thing better than her widower, who is not to 
us pleasant at all. It is perhaps worth 
noting that a good character in the book 
admired the Epic of Hades. 


In Doctor Glennie’s Daughter some fine old 
ingredients are mixed and served up once 
more not too pleasantly. Why the bad young 
man who wanted money misbehaved to Doctor 
Glennie’s daughter, when not misbehaving to 
her would have made him a rich man; why 
the good young man married her in circum- 
stances which he did not know, but which he 
must have been a very odd person not to find 
out ; how Dr. Glennie, who is represented as 
a good old man, brought himself to palm off 
his daughter on the good young man: these 
are questions which would have to be 
answered before we could take much interest 
in the plot of the book, which is a dramatic 
rather than a literary plot. Other interest it 
has little or none; but Mr. Farjeon is a pretty 
sure workman for his own public, and, after 
all, that is not an inconsiderable thing. 


The Open Door is that of suicide; and the 
question of the book is whether the hero, a 
young Austrian count, hopelessly crippled in 
a steeple-chase, will take advantage of it or 
not. It is needless to say what influence 
prevents him. The story has merits; but 
Miss Howard should have compressed it, and 
especially have remorselessly “‘ cut” a great 
deal about a dog called Mousey. He isnot an 
unamusing dog, and a little about him would 
have been welcome enough; but we have 
very much more than a little. 


We quoted above a certain expression of 
American opinion about novels of a certain 
kind of English life. There is, we believe, 
reciprocity in this matter, some English 
readers, at any rate, declaring that they can- 
not away with the curious pictures of Ameri- 
can town life—not in the great cities, which 
Miss Warner brought into fashion many years 
ago. Rachel Armstrong is one of these—an 
odd representation of a life which is neither 
familiar enough to have the interest of 
familiarity, nor exciting enough to have the 
interest of excitement. There is, however, a 
person in it, Virginia Howard—she is not the 
heroine—whom we rather like, and there is a 
slight sketch of a naughty bishop which is 
delightful. The bishop of American fancy, 
with touches of the Jesuit, temp. ‘* Charlotte 
Elizabeth,” is great fun. 

Mr. Francis Francis’s Mosquito: a Tale of 
the Mexican Frontier, contains some lively 


boy anecdote, some of it new, and all of it 
spiritedly told. All this is good. The in- 
spiration, however, which made Mr. Francis 
engraft this on a sort of Bret-Hartish (Mr. 
Bret Harte will not grudge us the adjectiv-) 
story of a modern Ayacanora, with the poetry 
knocked out of her and cowboy prose substi- 
tuted, and this, again, on a fragment of a 
Whyte-Melville novel of English life, is 
dubious. Few English girls, we should think, 
would care to allow their lovers a kind of 
married interlude with even Ayacanora, and 
then, when Ayacanora is cleared out of the 
way, to take Ayacanora’s leavings comfortably 
back to their bosoms. At any rate, the prac- 
tice, though angelic, strikes us as a little 
undignified, while the fact of ‘‘ Squito” 
(Mosquito, christened Rafaeleta) being really 
attached to some body else, does not improve 
matters. 


It is very hard to find anything to say of 
Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s novels. Of picking 
small faults there would be no end. A writer 
who says that a chariot was to some one 
‘what a mitre is to a bishop, or a wig to 
the Lord Chancellor, a sort of insignia of office,” 
sadly needs a little instruction ; and one who, 
on the same page, makes her heroine say to a 
countess, ‘‘ Your ladyship is very good,” 
wants more. If Frederica Clifford said this 
to Lady Holt ‘‘ sarcastic,” she was impertin- 
ent; for she was a girl of twenty, and it was 
their first introduction, and it was in her own 
house. If she thought that one lady usually 
calls another lady “‘ your ladyship,” she was 
painfully ignorant. But this sort of game is 
not worth marking down, much less wasting 
powder on; and the book, as a whole, fulfils 
its purpose well enough, no doubt. 


Of Hilary St. John, on the other hand, 
though it has some faults of the same kind, 
better things may be said. It is quite certain 
that an old lady of seventy, however eccen- 
tric she might be, would never say to her 
niece, ‘‘ It was rough on Mr. Stafford Hilary.” 
The phrase, even if she knew it, would simply 
refuse to come to her tongue. The story, how- 
ever, is better than the style; and the fashion 
in which the old lady just mentioned (who 
would certainly have slain Mrs. Price on the 
spot for putting ‘‘ rough on” into her 
mouth) managed to reform her scatter- 
brained niece is cleverly imagined and well 
told, though we fancy the experiment would, 
in real life, be rather a dangerous one. The 
hero-victim of this experiment (the nature of 
which we shall not reveal), the Reverend 
Norris Stafford, is a rather new kind of curate ; 
and we had not thought it possible that a new 
kind of curate should be invented. 

Grorce SarnrsBury. 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


An Intermediate Greek-English Lexicon, founded 
upon the Seventh Edition of Liddell and 
Scott’s Lexicon. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
Concerning this book it will be sufficient to 
quote from the preface, signed by Dean Liddell, 
who has, we understand, performed the labo- 
rious work of compilation with his own hand. 
It is an entirely new abridgment, being made 
from the latest edition of the large lexicon 
(1888), The matter contained in it has been 
greatly increased (1) by giving fuller explana- 








frontier sketches, illustrated by much cow- 


tions of the words, (2) by inserting the regular 
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forms of moods and tenses more fully, (3) by 
citing the leading authorities for the different 
usages, and (4) by adding characteristic 
phrases. Generally speaking, words used 
only by late writers and scientific terms have 
been omitted. But from Homer downwards to 
the close of classical Greek, care has been taken 
to insert all words. Besides, there will be 
found words used by Aristotle in his moral and 
political treatises, by Polybius and Strabo in 
the books generally read by students, by Plu- 
tarch in his Lives, by Lucian, by the poets of the 
Anthology, and by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment. With regard to etymology, the dean 
has adopted what we venture to consider the 


judicious plan of limiting himself to the domain: 


of the Greek language, printing the primitive 
words in capitals, giving references in the case 
of derivatives, and marking compounds clearly. 
In brief, this new edition will supersede its 
predecessors by its greater thoroughness, rather 
than through any novel features. 

Teaching of Composition. By Arthur Sidg- 

wick. (Rivingtons.) It was hardly necessary 
for Mr. Sidgwick—especially in the published 
form of this interesting lecture—to give (pp. 1-2) 
statistics to prove that he is acquainted with 
the art on which he is lecturing. The educa- 
tional world knows his books and his gift for 
composition, and testimonials of experience 
are superfluous. But his views on his art can- 
not fail to be instructive. Here (e.g., on p. 18) 
he definitely throws verse-writing out of the 
general curriculum : 
“If I could have my way, I would have us cease 
to teach verses, as a staple of instruction, even in 
the classical schools. The languages can be 
learnt without them ; and where we are straitened 
for time to teach the needful, writing poetry in 
dead languages is too expensive a luxury.” 


Not so, would be the possible reply, if in this 
way the best part of those dead languages— 
viz., their | es be best appreciated and 
assimilated. No doubt, we can spare the art of 
verse-writing in dead languages, regarded by 
itself; but we cannot spare their poetry, nor 
any means of realising it to the full. And 
surely it is not necessary that Mr. Sidgwick 
should knock down such men of straw as the 
theory that verse-writing is meant to teach us 
to write poetry. Not writing, but comprehend- 
ing and feeling, isthe object. The error has lain 
in supposing that verse-writing was the only 
means, or the best for all alike, to that object. 
What is curious, is to find so resolute an icono- 


clast of verse-composition, on p. 18, turn into a | line 


fanatical devotee of prose composition, on 
pp. 31-2: 

‘The education of recasting can be properly got 
from classical prose-writing alone .. . . 
It is hardly an exaggeration to call classical prose 
composition the microcosm of a liberal education. 
I would almost say, if it were not likely to be 
thought an extravagant claim, that there are few 
purely intellectual qualities developed by most of 
the ordinary studies of a school or university, of 
which at least the germs may not be evoked and 
assisted by classical prose composition.” 

We must frankly avow our impression that 
this is a partial truth pushed to the verge of an 
absurdity. Classical prose-writing is, in our 
opinion, a difficult and stimulating discipline of 
the mind, having a very good effect in clearing 
away the habit of muddled and slovenly think- 
ing. It isnot a panacea, full of the germs of 
intellectual salvation. But, while we cannot 
agree with the theoretical level that Mr. Sidg- 
wick assigns to his art, bis practical suggestions 
for its attainment areadmirable. On p. 33, for 
instance, there are some really golden hints 
for the teacher, on the larger points which re- 
quire dwelling upon—order, connexion, meta- 
phors—always a trap to the youthful traveller 
—and the abstract and concrete, which Mr. 
Sidgwick well and rightly calls “a vast topic, 





which really involves the chief part of the | editors of this series have done well to issue a 


difference between dead and living tongues.” 
This lecture, with the kindred one on ‘‘ Stimu- 
lus,” are indispensable aids to the often weary 
process of composition-teaching—a process 
which we are glad to see Mr. Sidgwick thinks 
(p. 34) should be as individual as possible, 
whatever labour it may involve, 


Translations into Latin Verse. By Herbert 
Millington. (Bell.) The headmaster of Broms- 
grove has a lingering tenderness, as may be 
seen from his preface as well as from his trans- 
lations, for the art of classical verse-writing 
which Mr. Sidgwick has just anathematised. 
Mr. Millington has found that 
‘* no portion of our work here at Bromsgrove has 
been more fruitful of intellectual results than the 
one hour a week, to which an ever-widening cur- 
riculum has confined the lesson in Latin verse.’’ 
We can well believe that, without drawing 
from it the inference Mr. Millington would 
have us draw. The truth is, an able man not 
only teaches well the subject he enjoys, but he 
teaches well through those subjects. Weshould 
judge, for instance, from this book that Mr. 
Millington had a keen appreciation of poetry. 
Such a man, through the medium of a Latin 
verse hour, will send a thrill of literary percep- 
tion through his abler pupils: So much the 
better; but let it not be supposed that Latin 
verse is the only method of doing so. There 
is no question of the grace and elegance of 
these versions; and the only reason against 
publishing them is certainly not their demerits, 
but the fact that there is really overmuch pub- 
lished translation. Every new book of this 
sort drives teachers more and more into difficul- 
ties in finding virgin soil. Versions are 
innumerable, and to fall back on obscure and 
second-rate originals is bad for boys. Nothing 
can be much neater than the version here of 
‘* Lady Clara Vere de Vere” (p. 31); “ You 
held your course without remorse’ appears in 
true Horatian neatness ‘“‘Cursum insolentem 
currere pertinax.” But we do not quite like 
for ‘‘The grand old gardener and his wife” 
‘*At par Sabellorum illud agrestium,” which 
misses the full meaning too palpably; we 
should prefer even a frigid classicism about 
Deucalion and Pyrrha. We observe (p. 7, st. 3; 
p. 8, st. 3; Pp. 35, st. 2; p. 83, st. 2) that Mr, 
Millington does not shrink, as Horace mostly 
does, from hiatus between ll. 3-4 of the Alcaic 
stanza. In rendering Mr. Bourdillon’s prett 
verses to Mr. Matthew Arnold (p. 3) the twelf 


‘e Strenaus Alcides, candida visa Venus?’ 


seems to us to miss the point; which is not 
“« Have you found the old types of strength and 
beauty strong and fair? ”’ but ‘‘ Have you found 
new types of them ?” 


Crustula. By E. A. Wells. (Rivingt ons.) 
This unpretending little book contains Latin 
and Greek unseen passages for use in ‘‘ lower 
forms,” and seems to be the work of a really 
good teacher. In these days of competitive 
scholarships, easy ‘‘ unseen books” are become 
a necessity, and Mr. Wells has met the need 
admirably. The scholarship of the book seems 
adequate; but the practical utility is, to our 
thinking, the great merit. 


Lucretius V. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by J. D. Duff. (Cambridge: Pitt Press 
Series.) It isa work of peculiar difficulty to 
make Lucretius intelligible to-schoolboys. His 
oddly perverse deductive explanations of 
natural facts, his old-fashioned Latin, his 
queer prosody, are so many stumbling blocks. 
Munro’s great edition is too big; its scientific 
corrections are too few and too curt; the very 
punctuation is strange, and the English jerky 
and sometimes obscure. With all its merits, 
then, it is hardly suited for school use, and the 


small part of the De Rerwm Natura with simple 
and generally adequate explanations. Yet even 
a few more notes would not be superfluous. 
On ll, 284, 754, it is hardly enough to say that 
ei is always a spondee in Lucretius. A young 
reader wants to be told how and why it isa 
spondee. On l, 754 we wonder why Mr. Duff 
departed from Munro’s rendering, “keep 
off from the earth his high-exalted head,” 
and translates ‘“‘on the earthward side” (of 
the sun). Of course the moon is on the 
earthward side of the sun at a solar eclipse, 
and this version is grammatically possible ; but 
it seems less simple, and it is against the 
poet’s habit of epexegesis, of saying nearly the 
same thing in two different sets of words. The 
short introduction is a model of what introduc- 
tions to school editions should be. It explains 
Lucretius’s principles of taste, shows his place 
among the various streams of literary tendency 
of his day, and points out his relation to 
Vergil. 

The Ion of Euripides. By M. A. Bayfield. 
(Macmillan.) We are rather glad that the Jon 
should receive attention from the able co-editor 
of the Septem contra Thebas. It is a play not 
only of high poetic merit, but full of topo- 
graphical interest in relation both to Athens 
and Delphi, With respect to the latter point, 
there is, we think, some confusion in the 
extract printed on pp. x.-xi. If the Castalian 
stream flows southward to the Pleistus, its left 
bank cannot be the western bank. And the 
** modern village of Kastri” certainly stands on 
the = of the stream that descends between 
the Phaedriades. We rather agree with Mr. 
Bayfield where he says (Pref., pp. v.-vi.) that 
some discussions of moot points are healthy and 
helpful for young learners, though undoubtedly 
they used to be absurdly overdone. On the 
other hand, we would limit more severely than 
Mr. Bayfield does what we may call lexicon 
notes. For instance, the word ap0évevya is 
construed twice over within fifty lines (ll. 1425, 
1473). The notes on Il. 154, 158, 166, 328, 455, 
526, 944, would be better away, so far as the 
construes are concerned. We notice, too, a bad 
misprint (7 for «) in thenote on 1,256, But the 
notes, except for the obtrusion of these con- 
strues, are good and useful, if a trifle too full ; 
and the appendix (pp. 164-8)very useful. In our 
judgment, the stage directions are unnecessarily 
full; and this has led to the actual text being 
printed in a Greek type which, though beau- 
tifully neat and clear, is certainly a little too 
small, 

Messrs. Ginn & Co.’s ‘College Series of 
Latin Authors” (Boston, U.S.A., and London) 
has received a useful accession in Prof. Kellogg’s 
edition of Cicero’s Brutus. The treatise is not 
so commonly read in English as in German 
schools, owing probably to the lack of any 
English edition worth mentioning; but it is 
highly instructive, and by no means uninterest- 
ing. Prof. Kellogg has the first qualification 
for an editor of the Brutus: he knows the De 
Oratore well. He has used with judgment the 
best German editors, and his commen is 
sound and helpful. The book is well furnished 
with introductions, critical notes, and index. 
The main fault to be found with his annotations 
is that they are sometimes too compressed, and 
a little scanty—a fault which many teachers will 
think leans to virtue’s side. Buta very slight 
additional space would have enabled the editor 
to give the point of quotations, which are left 
as bare references, certain not to be looked up 
by the average student. A note might have 
been given on “ superiorem Lycurgum” (§ 40), 
on “regnante Graecia” (§ 41), on “‘ fuit 
M. Crassi quasi secundarum’”’ (§ 242), and on 
‘initio aetatis”’ (§281). ‘‘De dolio” is not 
well translated ‘‘from the jar,” which is 





meaningless to an English reader; and so 
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sound a scholar as Prof, Kellogg ought not to 
have slipped into ‘“‘triumviri.” But, on the 
whole, the notes are thoroughly trustworthy. 
The book is beautifully and correctly printed— 
‘* Periolem” (§ 27) is, perhaps, the only mis- 
print; and it is cheap. There is a curiously 
ill-placed metaphor in one sentence in the 
introduction. ‘There are afew traces of care- 
lessness in style; but who that has read 
Cicero’s letters would wish him to wear a strait- 
jacket?” This article of dress, though need- 
ful in some painful circumstances, is not 
generally supposed to help to precision of 
expression. Nor is there much resemblance 
between Mr. Matthew Arnold’s attacks upon 
the Philistines, and the pamphlet of Caecilius 
kata tav Spvyav (p. 21—where the reference 
should be not to Or. 8. 25, but to Dr. Sandys’s 
note on that passage). 


Sopholzles’ Antigone. Fiir den Schulgebrauch 
herausgegebon von Friedrich Schubert. 
(Wien und Prag: Tempsky.) This is a little 
edition of a sort which might well be commoner 
in England. It has a clear and well-printed 
text; no textual notes whatsoever, but a con- 
cise introduction (pp. vii.-xiv.) to the history and 
development of the Greek drama, the Life and 
Works of Sophocles, the ‘‘ Economy” of the 
drama, preparatory remarks on the Antigone, 
with dramatic analysis (pp. xv.-xviii.). At the 
end (pp. 49-56) there is a conspectus of the 
metres used in the play, and an appendix on 
the Athenian Theatre and its management. 
The book is brightened by several pictures, 
including the ‘‘ Lateran Sophocles,” and (at 
p. 56) a good representation of the Dionysiac 
Theatre, and various illustrative masks and 
figures. In other words, not ‘‘help to con- 
strue”’ is to be found in this book, but some- 
thing of an intellectual background for such 
lads as are content to learn the actual language, 
slowly but surely, by grammar and dictionary. 
This method—rapidly expiring, under the 
weight of over-editing and translating, in 
England—still, it would appear, finds favour in 
Austria, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tuk Life of Earl (Lord John) Russell, by Mr. 
Spencer Walpole—which has already been 
announced in the ACADEMY—is now well on its 
way through the press. The author has had 
the advantage of referring to the diaries which 
Lord John kept as a boy at school, and during 
his early visits to Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 
He has also had unrestricted access to his 
official and private correspondence during his 
long life, and to other confidential documents 
inthe possession of the family. It is believed 
that the work will throw new light on many 
incidents connected with the Melbourne, 
Russell, and Aberdeen administrations, It 
will form two volumes, and will be illustrated 
with two portraits. 


Wien Mr. Kennan saw the Armfeldt 
family at the mines of Kara, which he is now 
describing in the Century Magazine, he 
promised that he would call upon Count Leo 
Tolstoi, upon his return to Russia, and describe 
to him their life and circumstances. As is weil 
known, Tolstoi is opposed to every form of 
force; and when Mr. Kennan saw him many 
months later, he manifested a decided disin- 
clination to listen to accounts of the sufferings 
of the political convicts in Eastern Siberia. 
He stated that, while he felt sorry for many of 
the politicals, he could not help them, and was 
not at all in sympathy with their methods. 
They had resorted, he said, to violence, and 
they must expect to suffer from violence. 
The circumstances under which Mr. Kennan 
felt compelled to destroy the letters which 


were given him by politicals at the mines of 
Kara, will be detailed in the August Century. 


A MEMORIAL to the Home Secretary, from 
literary men and others, praying for the release 
of Mr. Henry Vizetelly, publisher and author, 
has already been signed by the following, 
among others: Sir Algernon Borthwick, Sir 
E. W. Watkin, T. P. O’Connor, G. A. Sala, 
Archibald Forbes, Sutherland Edwards, the 
Hon. Lewis Wingfield, the Hon. Roden Noel, 
the Hon. F. C. Lawley, Walter Besant, 
Henry Irving, Leslie Stephen, Edmund Yates, 
Dr. R. Garnett, Frank Harris, A. W. Pinero, 
J. Addington Symonds, Havelock Ellis, Arthur 
Symons, Ernest Rhys, Grant Allen, Alex. C. 
Ewald, Augustus Harris, Linley Sambourne, 
Max O’Rell, Miss Harriett Jay, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, Robert Buchanan, and J. S. Cotton. 
Forms of the memorial may be had from Mr. 
Ernest Vizetelly, 52, Lebanon Gardens, West 
Hill, Wandsworth. 


Dr. BuiypEN, of Liberia, the author of 
Christianity, Islam, and the Negro Race, has 
arrived in London on his way to the United 
States, to fulfilan engagement to lecture for 
the American Colonisation Society. He can be 
addressed at his publishers, Messrs. W. B. 
Whittingham & Co. 


Tue following are some of the forthcoming 
volumes in the series called ‘‘ The Story of the 
Nations,” published in this country by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin: Sicily, by Prof. E. A. Freeman ; 
The Corsairs, by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole; The 
Balkan States, by Mr. A. J. Evans; Russia, by 
Mr. W. R. Morfill; The Roman Empire, by Mr. 
H, F. Pelham; The Byzantine Empire, by Mr. 
C. Oman; The Franks, by Mr. James Sime; 
Vedic India, by Mdme. Ragozin; and Buddhist 
India, by Prof. Rhys Davids. 


WE understand that twelve of the earlier 
volumes of the series have already been trans- 
lated into Spanish. 


TuE first volume of Mr. Henry Dunning 
Macleod’s Theory of Credit (to be completed in 
two volumes) will be published by Messrs. 
Longmans next week. 


Mr. EDWARD STANFORD has in the press a 
book by Mr. W. Henry Barneby, entitled The 
New Far West and the Old Far East, which will 
give an account of recent travel and observation 
along the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and thence by Japan, China, Ceylon, and Egypt, 
back to England. 


THE next volume of the ‘‘ Canterbury Poets” 
will be Selections from the Greek Anthology. 
The editor is Mrs. Graham R. Tomson; and 
among the translators are Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Dr. Richard Garnett, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. 


W. M. Hardinge, Lord Neave, and Miss Alma 
Strettell. 


Mr. W. E. Foster has just completed an 
illustrated History of Whaplode Church and 
Parish, in Lincolnshire, which will be issued 
very shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. Diaby & Lone will publish imme- 
diately a new translation, in English twelve- 
syllable rhyming verse, of Victor Hugo’s Ruy 
Blas, by Mr. W. D. 8. Alexander. 


Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 
of Edinburgh, announce a new volume by the 
late Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, of Liverpool, 
entitled Manliness, and other Sermons, with a 
preface by Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of 
Manchester. The same firm have also in 
preparation Life Stages: their Duties and 
Opportunities, by the Rev. James Stark. 


Str Jutius VoGer’s novel, A.D. 2000, has 
been a great success in the colonies. One 
retail bookseller at Dunedin (New Zealand) 
ordered 500 copies; but this number was 














exhausted within a few days, and a special 


cable sent to Messrs, Hutchinson & Co. for a 
further 600 copies. By the same cable an 
order was received for 600 copies of In Aus- 
tralian Wilds, issued by the same firm. 


As several inquiries have been made whether 
there is likely to be a cheap issue of Michael 
Field’s Long Ago (reviewed in the ACADEMY of 
June 8), of which the limited edition has all 
been sold out, we are requested to state that 
the author has no present intention of issuing 
the book again in any form. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES, 


Scribner’s Magazine for August will celebrate 
Lord Tennyson’s eightieth birthday, which 
occurs in that month, by publishing two 
portraits of him engraved from photographs, 
taken in 1877 and 1888; also pictures of his 
houses in the Isle of Wight and Surrey, with an 
engraving of his favourite lane. The same 
number will contain a short essay by Dr. Henry 
van Dyke on Tennyson’s earliest poems pub- 
lished with his brother; and the end paper, by 
Prof. T. R. Lounsbury, of Yale, will discuss 
Tennyson’s attitude towards life in youth and 


old age, under the title of ‘‘ The Two Locksley 
Halls.” 


THE August Century—the midsummer holi- 
day number—will contain, besides the first 
chapters of a new serial, by Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris, two short stories, ‘“‘The Haunted 
House in Royal Street,” by Mr. George W. 
Cable; and ‘‘A Positive Romance,” by Mr. 
— Bellamy, author of ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’ 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Pror. Jonn W. Hates—who has been for 
many years professor of English at King’s Col- 
lege, London, and also repeatedly examiner in 
English to the University of London—has been 
appointed to the Clark lectureship in English 
literature at Trinity College, Cambridge, for- 
merly held by Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. 
Edmund Gosse. 


WE understand that Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell, of 
Dublin—whose name has been mentioned in 
connexion with the vacant professorship of 
Greek at Glasgow—has decided not to offer 
himself asa candidate. He prefers to remain 
at Dublin, and await his time for election to a 
senior fellowship at Trinity College. 


A MEETING was held in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, last week, at which the Master 
presided, when a small committee was 
appointed to issue a circular inviting subscrip- 
tions for obtaining a portrait of Dr. Henry 
Jackson. 


A COMMITTEE is being formed at Cambridge 
to support the candidature of Mr. F. J. H 
Jenkinson, fellow of Trinity College, for the 
office of university librarian, which will 
become vacant on October 1 by the resignation 
of Prof. Robertson Smith, and the election into 
which must consequently take place not later 
than October 15. Members of the senate who 
are willing to join the committee are requested 
to send their names to one of the under- 
signed: H. 8, Foxwell, St. John’s College ; 
Arthur Tilley, King’s College; R. St. John 
Parry, Trinity College. 

Mr. T. Hupson BEARE, of the Heriot-Watt 
College, Edinburgh, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of engineering and mechanical techno- 
logy at University College, London, in succes- 
sion to Mr. Alex. B. W. Kennedy. 


On June 27, at the centenary festival of St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland, the de- 
gree of Doctor of Science was conferred upon 








| the Rev. W. C. Winslow, of Boston, vice- 
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president of the Egypt Exploration Fund, in 
recognition of his efforts for the promotion of 
scientific exploration. 


THREE new fellowships, of the annual value 
of 450 dollars (£90) each, have recently been 
founded at Harvard, where there are now 
twenty fellowships and twenty-eight scholar- 
ships, of the total value of 16,500 dollars a 
year, at the disposal of the graduate depart- 
ment, 


TuE library of Yale College has received 
from an anonymous donor a complete set of the 
publications of Prince L.-L. Bonaparte on the 
languages and dialects of Europe, and on 
Basque in particular, numbering altogether 
about 350 pieces. 


LAKE Forest UNIVERSITY, at Chicago, has 
received endowments to the total amount of 
700,000 dollars (£140,000) within the last three 
years. 


THE last number of Hermathena—the organ 
of Trinity College, Dublin (London: Long- 
mans)—contains several articles of varied 
interest. In classical philology, we have 
‘* Observations on the Fragments of the Latin 
Scenic Poets,” by Prof. Arthur Palmer, chiefly 
textual emendations of Ribbeck’s edition; 
** Ciceroniana,” by Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell, dealing 
with the later books of the Letters to Atticus; 
a few “Nugae Aeschyleae,”’ by Mr. J. B. Bury; 
while Mr. L. C. Purser publishes an example of 
the continuation of Henry’s ‘‘ Aeneidea,” which 
he has taken up (with Prof. Palmer) on the 
death of Prof. Davies, of Galway. In ancient 
history, Prof. J. P. Mahaffy discusses the lost 
work on agriculture of the Carthaginian Mago, 
pointing out that none of the few passages from 
it that have survived refer to the cultivation of 
wheat by slave-labour, and arguing that the 
Greek translation of it was, perhaps, made in 
connexion with the colonising plans of C. 
Gracchus. In ancient philosophy, there is a 
paper by the late Prof. Thomas Maguire, on 
** Aristotle’s’ Induction,” criticising the views 
of Sir W. Hamilton and Grote. In theology, 
the Rev. Dr. J. Quarry sends some critical notes 
on the two last books of the Clementine 
Homilies; and the Rev. Dr. John Gwynn gives 
a further extract from an unpublished Syriac 
MS. relating to Hippolytus, with an autotype 
of one of the pages of this MS. (Rich 7185). 
Finally, Prof. Barstable contributes some 
‘* Economic Notes,” dealing with Adam Smith, 
J. 8. Mill, and Henry Sidgwick. Hermathena 
will henceforth be published on May 1 of every 
year, each number containing from 128 to 160 
pages, and the price being from 2s. to 3s, 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps, we learn from 
the American press, is already engaged to give 
courses of lectures next season under the 
auspices of Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Michi- 
gan, Wesleyan, Pennsylvania, and other uni- 
versities, and by invitation from various col- 
leges, including the female colleges of Vassar, 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Wells, and Elmira, 
Among her lectures in New York are six in one 
of the theatres by invitation of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America, and one in a large 
hall before the American Geographical Society ; 
in Boston the lectures will be under the auspices 
of the Museum of Fine Arts ; in Baltimore before 
the Peabody Institute ; and in Washington by 
invitation of the Smithsonian Institution and 
eminent gentlemen of that city. The list con- 
sists already of about sixty lectures, and about 
two hundred invitations from all quarters have 
been received by the American agent. Pre- 


ference is being given to the educational 
centres, 





Cou. T. W. Hicarnson has been appointed 
by the Governor of Massachusetts to write an 
official record of the services in the civil war of 
the soldiers and sailors who came from that 
State. A period of five years has been allowed 
to him for the task. 


Ir is announced that Mark Twain’s new 
book, to be published in the autumn by Messrs. 
Charles L. Webster & Co.—in which firm Mr. 
Samuel L. Clemens is himself the senior 
partner—will be a satire on English nobility 
and royalty, entitled ‘‘A Yankee at King 
Arthur’s Court.” 


Messrs. Hoventon, Mirruin, & Co., of 
Boston, announce a new biographical series of 
‘* American Religious Leaders,” the first volume 
in which will be Jonathan Edwards, written by 
Prof. A. V. G. Allen. 


M. pe Kératry has received from the 
French government a commission to study the 
various questions relating to the law of literary 
property in the United States. 


THE thirty-eighth meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
will be held this year at Toronto, beginning on 
August 27. 


Dr. W. E. Simonps, of Cornell University, 
has published a monograph upon Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and his Poems (Boston: Heath), in which 
he endeavours to set the poems in a true order, 
and to extract from them confirmation for the 
theory that Anne Boleyn was the object of 
Wyatt’s love. 


THE New York Nation for July 4 contains a 
very unfavourable review of Mr. Farmer’s 
Americanisms—Old and New. 


Pror. W. J. ALEXANDER, of Dalhousie Col- 
lege, Halifax, Nova Scotia, has just published 
at Boston, U.S.A., another ‘‘ Introduction to 
the Study of Robert Browning,” which the 
poet's discriminating admirers will, we think, 
hold in esteem. It claims, on the one hand, 
that of our seven nineteenth-century poets— 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Tennyson, Browning—‘‘ Browning is the 
greatest man,” whatever the rank that will be 
ultimately assigned him as a poet. On the 
other hand, the book states plainly Browning’s 
shortcomings, and sets forth the causes of them. 
Prof. Alexander, while a strong admirer, is a 
reasonable one. He also gives the fullest 
analysis and clearest explanation yet printed of 
‘*Sordello.” Whether his quotation of several 
complete poems brings his book under the 
prohibition of our copyright law is not for us 
to enquire. Mr. Browning himself would 
doubtless interpret the law liberally in such a 
case. 








ORIGINAL VERSE: 


** AURORA LEIGH.” 


Szz you this jewel, flas':ing forth its fire 
From mauy facets ; shooting coloured rays 
Whose light {the power of long-quenched 

flame displays, 

And to a royal casket might aspire ? 

Gems such as this, before they shine, require 
The patient watchful toil of many days, 
And each reluctantly its worth betrays 

For anxious eyes to see and to admire. 


So was this woman’s love for long concealed ; 
She, with her keen clear sight, could under- 
stand 
But half its power, till pain had well revealed 
It to her, leading her with tender hand 
To her own Romney, who the compact sealed 
= those two with an unbreaking 
and. 





FREDERICK J, PAPE, 


OBITUARY. 
SIR JAMES PICTON, F.S.A. 


Sir JAMES ALLANSON PICTON, who died at 
Liverpool, on July 15, was a native of that 
city, where he was born on December 2, 1805, 
He had a successful career as an architect and 
surveyor, but always gave much time to public 
work, to which of late years he had devoted 
himself exclusively. He entered the Liverpool 
municipal council in 1849, and under his 
guidance that city founded its grand 
library, art gallery, and museum. The munifi- 
cent donations of the Earl of Derby (the 
‘naturalist earl’), of Sir William Brown, Mr. 
Joseph Mayer, and Sir A. B. Walker, gave this 
institution a foremost place in the provinces. 
Sir James (he was knighted in 1880) was best 
known by his Memorials of Liverpool—an 
admirable book of local history; but he was 
also the writer of many antiquarian mono- 
graphs and contributions to learned societies. 
A list of these would show that his range of 
subjects was wide, and an examination of them 
would further demonstrate that he was well 
read and had a faculty for investigation. He 
was a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
of all, or nearly all, of the local learned 
societies. When the circular library was built, 
connecting the Brown Museum and the Walker 
Art Gallery, the appropriate name of the 
Picton Reading Room was given to it. Com- 
menting on this at a banquet held in his honour, 
ne which Lord Derby presided, Sir James 
said : 

“Should any person in time to come think it 
worth while to inquire who and what was the man 
that bore the name, my highest ambition would be 
satisfied if it could be said that he was one who 
moved in a narrow sphere with limited oppor- 
tunities, but that in that narrow sphere and with 
those limited opportunities he did what little he 
could, and did that little from a sense of duty.’ 


This was eminently characteristic of the man, 


MR. CHARLES HARDWICK, 


Mr. CHARLES HARDWICK, who died at Man- 
chester on July 8, was a native of Preston, 
where he was born on September 10, 1817, 
His father was aninnkeeper. After an ordinary 
private education he was apprenticed to a 
printer ; but, on the expiration of his servitude, 
he devoted himself to art, and practised as a 
portrait painter in Preston. Having joined 
the Oddfellows, he took an important share in 
the reform of the Manchester Unity. His 
Manual for Friendly Societies was an authori- 
tative exposition of sound doctrine for these 
important institutions. His services were appre- 
ciated, and led to his election as grand master, 
Turning his attention to archacology, he pro- 
duced a large and excellent History of Preston, 
a volume on the Ancient Battlefields of Lanca= 
shire, and an elaborate book on Traditions, 
Superstitions, and Folk-Lore, chiefly Lancashire 
(1872), which showed wide reading. Mr, 
Hardwick was a vice-president of the Man- 
chester Literary Club, of which he was a 
founder. He regularly attended its meetings 
until the failure of his health. He was a kind- 
hearted man, with an unfailing flow of cheerful 
conversation. As an antiquary he was remark- 
able for caution, preferring to accumulate 
evidence rather than to form theories. 
W. E. A, A. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue first volume of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review is now complete, and a fair critic will 
admit that the review will stand comparison 
with the very ablest of its theological contem- 
poraries. Its permanent utility consists largely 
in the fact that all the contributors know what 
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they are writing about, and give references. 
In the July number Dr. I. H. Weiss describes 
the study of the Talmud in the thirteenth 
century; while Prof. David Castelli gives a 
clear and most useful summary of Rabbinic 
teachings on the future life. Lady Magnus 
follows with a charming paper on the National 
Idea in Judaism, uncritical enough perhaps, 
but not the less instructive, if we bear in mind 
that Judaism and Israelitism are not synony- 
mous terms; Lady Magnus transfigures the 
latter in the light of the former. Dr. Fried- 
liinder treats of the age and authorship of 
Ecclesiastes with a learning which can be 
appreciated even by those who are staggered 
by his wonderful orthodoxy. Israel Zangwill 
contributes a fresh analysis of ‘‘ Judaism,” so 
far at least as Judaism is represented in our 
own country. It is clear that a tolerance exists 
in the Jewish community of which even the 
comprehensive Church of England has formed 
no idea. One can only wish that Old Testa- 
ment studies flourished more in both these 
great churches. Fancy a very enlightened 
Jewish thinker declaring, ‘‘To me the saying 
(Jer. vii. 22) shows how far Jeremiah, like 
Isaiah and Micah, had drifted from primitive 
Judaism, not what the essence of primitive 
Judaism was”! Clearly the essence of primitive 
Judaism can no more be discussed without 
historical criticism than the essence of primitive 
Christianity. Dr. Neubauer concludes his im- 
portant contribution to the ‘‘ History of Human 
Error,’’ which Mr. Caxton left unfinished, and 
holds out the hope of an amicable discussion 
between himself and the ‘“ Anglo-Israelites.”’ 
The letters from Austria are continued; and 
among the notes and discussions we may men- 
tion one on Baruch ii. 18, which seeks to show 
the word for ‘* unhappy ” in later Hebrew. 








CIVIL LIST PENSIONS. 


In consideration of the attention recently 
drawn to the subject in the ACADEMY, we print 
the following list of all pensions granted during 
the year ended June 20, 1889, and charged upon 
the Civil List : 
‘*Miss Evelyn Lucy Hewett and Miss Jane 
Hewett, £75 each, in consideration of the dis- 
tinguished naval services of their late father, 
Admiral Sir W. N. W. Hewett, and of their 
destitute condition ; Mrs. Katherine Palgrave, £50, 
in consideration of the literary services of her late 
husband, of his long service in trying climates, 
and of her inadequate means of support; Mrs. 
Sallie Duffield Proctor, £100, in consideration of 
the services rendered to the cause of science by her 
late husband, Mr. R. A. Proctor, and of her 
inadequate means of support; Mrs. Blanche 
Gertrude Guthrie, £50, in consideration of the 
eminence of her late husband, Prof. F. Guthrie, 
F.R.S., as a physicist, and of her inadequate 
means of support; Miss Emily Faithfull, £50, in 
consideration of her services as a writer and worker 
on behalf of the emigration, education, and em- 
ployment of women; Mr. William Smyth Rock- 
stro, £50, in consideration of his services to 
musical literature, and of his inadequate means of 
support; Mrs. Eliza Shairp, £50, in consideration 
of the services rendered by her late husband, Prof. 
Shairp, to literature, and of her inadequate means 
cf support ; Mrs. Maria Jane Graves, £50, in con- 
sideration of the services of her late husband, the 
Rev. James Graves, to archaeology and to the early 
history of Ireland, and of her inadequate means of 
support; Dr. C. A. M. Fennell, £50, in considera- 
tion of his eminence as a classical and philological 
scholar, of his services to literature, and of his 
inadequate means of support; Miss Elizabeth 
Gertrude Birch and Miss Juliana Frances Birch, 
£50 each, in consideration of the services of their 
late father, Dr. 8. Birch, as an archaeologist, and 
of their destitute condition; Mr. Cave 
Thomas, £50, on account of his personal service to 
the Royal Family, and in consideration of his 
services to art, and of his destitute condition ; Mre. 


rendered by her late husband, Mr. O. H. B. Patey, 
in the improvement of the telegraph services of 
this country, and of her inadequate means of 
support; Mrs. Margaret Rainey Porter, £50, in 
recognition of the services of her late husband, 
Dr. J. L. Porter, to education and literature, and 
in consideration of her inadequate means of 
support; Mrs, Sophie Watts, £75, in recognition 
of the services of her Jate husband, Mr. Henry 
Watts, to chemistry, and in consideration of her 
inadequate means of support; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sowerby, £75, in consideration of the botanical 
works of her late husband, and of her destitute 
condition ; Dr. James Hutcheson Stirling, £50, in 
recognition of his services to philosophy and 
literature, and in consideration of his inadequate 
means of support ; total, £1,200.” 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ANALECTA hymnica medii aevi. V. Historiae rbyth- 
micae. 1, Folge. Aus Handschriften u. ieg- 
ee hreg. v.G. M. Dreves. Leipzig: Fues. 


BAILLy, E. Etude sur la vie et les ceuvres de F. G. 
Klopstock. Paris: chette. 6 fr. 

Sasgeeus, J. La Bohéme du travail. Paris: Hetzel. 

r 

CHERBULIEZ, Victor. Profils Paris: 
Hachette. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Guyavu. M. L’Art au point de vue sociolugique. 

Paris: Alcan. 7 fr. 50c. 
MULLER. H. Grundlegung u. Entwickelung d. Charak- 


étrangers. 


ous yo d Ill. bei Shakespeare. Leipzig: Fock. 
SONNDORFER, R. Die Technik d. Welthandels. Wien: 
, Hilder. 10M. 
TaUBER, C. I capostipiti dei manoscritti della Divina 
Commedia. rin : cher. 5 fr. 50 c. 
Teurrat, 8. H. W. 8. Teuffel. Ein Lebensabrizs. 
Tiibingen: Fues. 2M. 
THEOLOGY. 


MBIGNAN, Mer. David, roi, psalmiste, prophtte: avec 
une introduction sur la nouvelle critique. P 
Lecoffre. 7 fr. 50 ¢. 


HISTORY. 


Bane. Bieet. Les mariages de Jacques V. Paris: 
on, ° 

FontTgs rerum Bernenscium, 5. Bd. 1818-1320. 1. Lfg. 
Bern: Schmid. 6 M. 

KAUFMANN, J. Ueb. die Anfinge d. Bundes der 
1 u. d, Bildersturmes. Bonn: Behrendt. 


1M. 
REGESTEN U. URKUNDEN, schleswig-holsteinlauen- 
burgische. Bearb. u. hrsg. v. P. Hasse. 3. Bd. 
(1801-1310.) 1. Lfg. Hamburg: Voss, 4 M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Baayem, H. Les ceneations internes. Paris: Alcan. 
6 


r. 

Exserpt, O. Die Transpiration der Pflanzen u. ihre 
Sbbiocien? v. iusseren Bedingungen. Marburg : 

wert. 4M. 

Grez1tt, G.,e 8S. Batti. Rivista critica e descrittiva 
delle specie di Trifolium Italiane e affini comprese 
nella sez. opus Ki Milan: Hoepli. 20 fr. 

JANET, Pierre, L’automatisme psychologique. Paris: 

can. 7 fr. 50c. 

Kon, F. F. Neue Gattungen aus der Hymenopteren- 
Familie der Sphegiden. . 

RAMMELSBE&RG, C. Die chemische Natur der Glimmer. 
Berlin: Reimer. 3 M, 50 Pf. 

SCHLETTERER, A. Die Hymenopteren-Gruppe der 
Evaniiden. 1.Abth. Wien: Hilder. 5 M.20 Pf. 

Semper, ©. Reisen im Archipel der Philippinen. 2. 
Thi. 5. Bd. Die Tagfalter-Rhopalocera v. G 
Semper. 4Lfg. Wiesbaden: Kreidel. 24 M. 

WALDRYER, W. Das Gorilla-Riickenmark. Berlin: 
Reimer, 12M, 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Guasgr, K. Altnordisch. Trieste: Schimpff. 1 M. 
Hanvusz, J Lautlebre der polnisch.armenischer 
Mundart v. Kutz in Galizien. Wien: Hilder. 5 M. 
Lina, Th, De praepositionum usu Platonico quaestiones 
silectae. Marburg: Elwert. 1 M. 60 Pf. 
Marmonipss’ Kiddusch Hachodesch. Uebers. u. 
erliiutert v. K. Mahler. Wien: Lippe. 2M. 
SELLIN. E. Die verbal-nominale Doppeinatur der 
hebriiischen Participien u. Infinitive u. ihre darauf 
beruhende verschiedene Oonstruction. Leipzig: 


Fock. 2M, 
STEPHAN’s. Meister, Schachbuch. Ein mittelnieder- 
ays Gedicht d. 14. Jahrh, Norden: Scltau. 


Wien: Hilder. 1 M. 60 Pf. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘©OMAR KITAYYAM,”’ 
St. John’s College, Cambridge: July 15, 1889. 


I append a list of parallel passages in Fitz- 
gerald’s Omar Khayyam and the new prose 


convenient to those who wish to see how 
closely Fitzgerald followed the original. The 
references in the case of Mr. McCarthy’s book 


are to page and quatrain, Fitzgerald is quoted 
from the third edition. 
G. C. M, Smiru. 
FitzGERALD. McCarruy 
1 49, 3. 
2, 3. 27,3. 62,1. 
4 31, 2. 
6 83, 2. 
7 15, 2. 
8 50, 2. 
9 le 
10 44,1. 52,3. 135, 1. 
12 60, 1, 3. 105, 3. 118, 2. 
133, 3. 150, 3. 
13 153, 3. 
15 93, 2. 
17, 18 47,3. 51, 2. 
20 42,1. 
21 65, 3. 
22 121, 3. 
23 20, 1. 
25 145, 3. 
26 61, 1. 
27 14, 2. 
29, 30 9,3. 18,1. 61,1. 
31 » 2. 
32 1, 2. 
34 T, 2. 
36 25,2. 144, 3. 
37 82, 3. 
38 132,1,3. 141,1. 
39 26, 1. 
40 35, 1. 
41 22,2. 77,1. 
44 154, 1. 
45 57, 2. 
46 79, 2. 
47 ae 
48 33, 3. 
49 7,2. 16,2 
50 147, 2. 
52 116, 2. 
53 24,1. 
54 26, 2. 
55 7, 3. 
57 6, 3. 
58 40,1. 56, 2. 
59 47,1. 
62 6,1. 
64 23,3 54,2. 
67 33, 3. 
68 17,3. 78,1. 
69 1, 2. 
72 14,1. 147,1. 
73 74, 1. 
74 22, 2. 
75 74,1 
75, 76 3,1 
77 30, 1 
78 29, 1 
80 38, 2. 99,3 
81 115, 3. 
82 66, 3. 
83 3Y, 2. 
85 34, 2. 
87 39, 2. 
92 10, 1. 
93 59, 3. 
94 5, 1. 
99 127, 1. 
100 4,1. 16,3. 
Introd., p. xiv. 104, 2. 
Notes, p. 31. 122, 2. 








ETYMOLOGY OF M.E. ‘‘ CURY.” 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: July 16, 1889. 

Mr. Henry Bradley may be glad to know 
that several examples of the O.F. word queuerie 
(otherwise kewerie or queurie, i*e., cuisine), from 
which he proposes to derive M.E. cury, are 
given in the latest fascicule of M. Godefroy’s 
O.F. Dictionary. 

Halliwell appears to have been acquainted 








Helen Patey, £200, in consideration of the services 


translation by Mr, McCarthy, which may be 


with the corroct etymology of the English 
word, He explains it as meaning ‘“‘ cookery,” 
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and refers it to an Anglo-Norman origin. It 
occurs twice in John Hussell’s Boke of Nurture 
(ed. Furnivall, E.E.T.S.), vv. 506, 513; but is 
there explained as ‘‘curious dishes” or 
** dodges,” “‘ sleights.”’ 

PaceET TOYNBEE. 








SCIENCE. 


Darwinism: an Exposition of the Theory of 
Natural Selection, with some of its Applica- 
tions. By Alfred Russel Wallace. (Mac- 
millan. ) 

Anone the great and pregnant thinkers of a 
great and pregnant age of thought, it is 
probable that Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace has 
never yet received his due meed of recogni- 
tion. Most discoverers, indeed, are amply 
satisfied if in the course of a lifetime they 
strike out a single grand and epoch-making 
conception. Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace has 
struck out two such on very different planes 
of speculative and practical thought. That 
one and the same man should have evolved 
in biology the theory of natural selection and 
in politics the theory of land nationalisation 
is truly astonishing. After ages, looking 
back upon those two great accomplished 
revolutions in belief and practice, will wonder 
that this age, so heedless of its own great- 
ness, should have allowed so powerful and 
original a thinker to remain for life in such 
comparative obscurity. The princes of 
humanity nowadays begin to get known only 
as they verge towards the bourne of eighty. 

Mr. Wallace’s new book may be regarded 
in either of two lights—first as a popular 
exposition, and secondly as a manifesto. For 
it is addressed to two worlds at once—to the 
general public, to whom it will come as a 
work of popular science; and to the scien- 
tific few, to whom it will come as an 
authoritative’ exposition of its author’s final 
ideas on organic evolution. 

From the first point of view all that need 
here be said is that the work is written 
throughout with that fulness of knowledge, 
that charm of style, and that lucidity of 
exposition to which Mr. Wallace has every- 
where and always accustomed us. As an 
artist and an expositor he is clearly superior 
to his great fellow-discoverer, Darwin, in his 
power of entering into the position of the 
average reader, and of seizing upon the 
points—especially, so to speak, the pictorial 
points—likely to interest that phlegmatic 
person. He is graphic and readable where 
Darwin is often luminous but dry. He knows 
how to state his case to the twelve respectable 
men in the box, and how to keep their intelli- 
gence on the alert till he has made them 
hear it out and frame their verdict. As a 
popular statement of the evolution theory in 
organic nature, I have no hesitation in saying 
most readers will find Darwinism a far better 
work than The Origin of Spscies. It is 
lighter, it is brighter, it is less technical, and 
it is brought down to date in every depart- 
ment. The arrangement, in particular, is 
beyond all praise. Instead of beginning with 
the obscure facts of variation, so dull to the 
general, Mr. Wallace begins, where indeed 
Darwin in his own mind began, with the 
struggle for existence, and thence almost 
deductively infers (though with abundant 





inductive verification) the necessity for natural 





selection as a factor in evolution. All this 
expository work is admirably done. The 
sketch, so to speak, is in perfect drawing. It 
shows Mr. Wallace in the most favourable 
light as a scientific artist of the highest ex- 
cellence. His proportion and perspective are 
almost always just. Let me add that he has 
with characteristic modesty omitted, what 
nobody else in such a treatise could possibly 
omit, all reference to his own important part 
in the simultaneous independent discovery of 
the principle of natural selection by two 
distinct thinkers. Thisis only of a piece with 
Mr. Wallace’s whole attitude on the matter 
throughout. While lesser men have wrangled 
with unseemly discussion over petty questions 
of priority, Mr. Wallace, with the careless 
unselfishness of true greatness, has been con- 
tent to see his own principle triumph under 
the name of that still more admirably equipped 
naturalist to whose advocacy of their joint 
idea its universal acceptance is without a doubt 
mainly attributable. 

From the second point of view, as a 
reasoned statement of Mr. Wallace’s final 
evolutionary position, the work, of course, 
demands more extended criticism. Itis a last 
testament and confession of faith on all the 
debateable points in the evolutionary platform. 

To begin with, Mr. Wallace fights hard 
what I firmly believe to be the losing battle 
in favour of natural selection, pure and simple, 
as not only the main but also almost the sole 
cause of the production of species. He rejects 
sexual selection ; he practically rejects use and 
disuse ; he will hear of nothing but the one 
original true faith in survival of the fittest, 
alone and unadulterated. This, he truly says, is 
pre-eminently the Darwinian doctrine (as 
opposed, he means, to earlier Lamarckian and 
Spencerian evolution), and hence he claims for 
his book the position of the advocate of ‘‘ pure 
Darwinism.” It would perhaps be even more 
correct, however, to call this the Wallacian 
than the Darwinian doctrine. It is the doc- 
trine of Mr. Wallace’s own paper, read with 
Darwin’s before the Linnean Society, and 
unmodified since in either direction. Darwin 
himself from the very first admitted sexual 
selection, and, to a less degree, fanctional 
modification ; and each subsequent edition of 
the Origin of Species showed the gradual 
widening of its author’s mind in the direction 
of still further comprehensiveness. In this, 
it seems to me, he was right, and his fellow- 
discoverer wrong. Of course, it is impossible, 
in the space here at my disposal (fancy really 
criticising in three or four columns a work of 
thought!) to express the reasons why I differ 
on‘ this point from Mr. Wallace; but I think 
the general drift of evolutionary opinion for 
many years past has steadily set the other 
way. At first Darwin and everybody else, 
delighted with the new key, attempted to 
make it open all locks at once. Gradually, as 
one problem after another arose, it became 
evident that fresh wards must be added, fresh 
modes of unfastening hidden bolts admitted. 
And nowadays I believe most biologists, look- 
ing to the extraordinary complexity of organic 
life, will be tempted to say, ‘‘ Darwin, in- 
deed, gave us a master-key in natural selection 
—a master-key to the problems we then saw ; 
but innumerable subsidiary keys are still 
needed, and each of these we must accept 
thankfully as helping us to solve the remain- 








ing problems which survival of the fittest 
hardly touches and sexual selection is power- 
less to unlock.” In another century, I fancy, 
endless new factors in evolution which escape 
us now will be added to the three or four 
main ones—natural selection, sexual selection, 
use and disuse, direct action of environment— 
which we now possess. 

In other points—such as his continued 
objection to the natural evolution of man’s 
mental faculties, his rejection of aesthetic pre- 
ferences in animals, and even his acceptance of 
Weismann’s theory of heredity—it seems to me 
we can throughout trace the action of a curious 
a priori tendency in Mr. Wallace’s mind. Not? 
that Mr. Wallace himself would admit its 
action, or is even conscious of its presence. 
He has always excellent inductive reasons to 
give for the faith that is in him. Neverthe- 
less, it is immediately apparent to the outside 
observer that Mr. Wallace differs, as a rule, 
from the main stream of evolutionary opinion 
just in those points where a certain particular 
preconception would lead him to differ. He 
accepts organic evolution and natural selection 
without prejudice to the immortality of the 
soul and the great gulf fixed between the 
animal and the human; just as Prof. Mivart 
accepts them, without prejudice to the teach- 
ing of St. Thomas of Aquinum. It would 
seem as though Mr. Wallace first struck out 
his grand generalisation of natural selection 
without fully realising all its implications in 
the world of mind; and that when he began 
to feel the vastness of those implications, he 
tried to hedge by making special reservations 
in favour of some divine element in the human 
species. Certain it is that in all these cases 
he specifically permits us to see, as one at 
least of his objections, a reservation of this 
character Sexual selection, for example, 
seems to him to imply an amount of aesthetic 
faculty in lower avimals which he cannot 
allow to any but the human intelligence. 
And his final chapter on Man restates and 
reinforces all those peculiar views as to the 
origin of human faculty with which we are 
already familiar in Mr. Wallace’s work else- 
where. 

The acceptance of Weismann’s theory, ia 
particular, now so fashionable among biolo- 
gists—probably because it comes to us from 
Germany—seems to me peculiarly unfortunate 
for the future of science. The Spencerian 
doctrine of the inheritance of functionally 
acquired modifications of structure appears to 
hold out our only chance of explaining, not 
merely the origin and development of the 
nervous system and the mental nature of man, 
but even the historical growth of the artistic 
and intellectual faculties, the birth of genius, the 
rise of civilisation, and the very existence of in- 
dividual character generally. If we take that 
principle away, it is hard to see how the facts 
of human life can be accounted for at all. 
Weismann does take it away, and takes it 
away wantonly, for no better reason than in 
order to make out an unverifiable theory, for 
which no positive facts of any crucial sort can 
be cited. We are asked to give upa plausible 
hypothesis which explains and co-ordinates all 
the phenomena, in favour of an unproved 
dogma, which reduces them at once to a 
meaningless chaos. Of course, if Weismann’s 


argument was absolutely unassailable, then 
we should be forced with a sigh to accept the 
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implications—to land ourselves once more in 
a slough of uncertainty; but so long as its 
basis remains in the present condition, we 
are justified in refusing to burden our minds 
with so terrible a weight in our pursuit of 
truth. 

Once away from this debateable ground, 
however, nothing can exceed the rigorous 
logic of Mr. Wallace’s reasoning. The book 
is especially noticeable for three points. In 
the first place, it contains many new facts 
and theories of value, often drawn from 
recent but unfamiliar sources, especially 
American. In the second place, Mr. Wallace, 
while ignoring the modern laboratory school of 
biologists, is never afraid of accepting fresh 
views, even from quarters usually deemed 
heretical. And in the third place, he is, as 
always, a remarkably candid, courteous, and 
just controversialist. Whether he agrees with 
any particular writer, or whether he differs, 
one feels at least throughout that his ally and 
his opponent alike are being treated with 
scrupulous fairness and equal courtesy. There 
is not a word anywhere that even Mr. Samuel 
Butler could consider harsh or disingenuous. 
It is impossible to lay down the book with- 
out feeling a pleasant consciousness that we 
have been here in the company, not enly of a 
deep thinker, a finished naturalist, and an 
acute reasoner, but also of a generous, broad- 
minded, and honourable gentleman. 

Grant ALLEN. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘* TURAN” AND ‘‘TUSNA,” 
Barton-on-Humber. 

A mirror (Gerhard, Ht. Spiegel, No. cccxxii.) 
shows Atunis (“Adwxs) embraced by Turan (the 
Et. name for ’Agpodirn), while a huge swan, 
called T'usna, stretches its head lovingly 
upwards, and almost touches the crown of the 
goddess, behind whom is seated a winged 
female, named Zirna, holding a pencil and box 
of cosmetics, and wearing a necklace, from 
which hangs a crescent-moon. 

Turan=tur (“child”) +an (“ heaven,” ‘ god,” 
vide ACADEMY, November 12, 1887, p. 323), 
‘*child-of-heaven.” Cf, Ak. tur, tar, ‘‘ young,” 
**son”; Finnic tir (e.g., tytiir, “ girl”); Mord- 
vin tsora, *‘ son”; Mag. dér, *‘ girl”; As. Turkic 
tura, ‘‘ chief,” primarily ‘‘son”; Et. ’AyaAa- 
hropa (=naida, Hésychios, Et. agall=Tchagatai 
ogul, ‘‘ boy,” &c., vide ACADEMY, May 4, 1889, 
p. 309). So we find eterav clenar ci (Fab. Ter. 
Sup., No. 327), ‘‘children, sons 2.”? Thus Js- 
tar will=‘‘ Heaven-daughter” (vide ACADEMY, 
November 12, 1887, p. 323). As tur, tar= 
*‘child,” we are not surprised to find also a 
male T'uran (‘‘Son-of-heaven,” vide Gerhard, 
Ht. Sp. No. t. 2). Similar formations with -an 
are the Ak. Tir-an(nqa), ‘‘ Life-of-heaven” (the 
Pole-star); (ut-an(na), ‘* Bull-of-heaven ” 
(Taurus); Sibzian(na), ‘‘ Shepherd-of-the-life- 
of-heaven” (Arcturus); and the Et. ©es-an 
(=6es, tus, “fire,” vide Budenz, Magyar-Ugor 
Os. Szotir, 242,+an, “ Light-” or “ Fire-of- 
heaven,” the Et. name of ’Hws), Se@lans (=Sc0- 
l-an-8, ‘‘ Fire-of-god-the,” the Et. name of 
Hopaoros), Lar-an (‘the-god-Lar,” the Et. 
War-god, analogue of “Apys). 

_ When Et, and non-Et. names of correspond- 
ing divinities are somewhat similar, the former 
are often retained on the mirrors to express the 
latter, e.g., Et. T’urms for ‘Epujjs (vide ACADEMY, 
November 12, 1887, p. 323), and Et. Laran for 
Apns. So, probably, Z'uran for “A-rn Obpav-fa 


(vide AcADEmyY, April 10, 1886, p. 257). 
T'usna has, naturally enough, been supposed 
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to be the Et. for ‘‘ swan.” But Turanian swan- 


words are quite different; and, by analogy 
with the other names of the group, tusna 
should be the Et. form of a non-Et. swan- 
name. It is equally unconnected with any 
Aryan form—swana, olor, xixvos, &c.; and, the 
Adénis-myth being Semitic, we naturally turn 
to a Semiticlanguage. The Rev. W. Houghton, 
who is facile princeps in Assyrian ornithology, 
gives tus-mu-u as the As. for the Pelicanus 
onocrotalus, the Tusmu-bird being also called 
in As, ‘‘ the-She-Ass-of-the-water ”’; and Prof. 
Sayce informs me that the As. name for the 
swan is supposed to be fussu. Mr. Houghton 
writes me— 


**T have been unable to discover any Hebrew, 
Assyrian, or Phoenician name for the swan. 
However, your Tusna on the Et. mirror seems to 
be, as you suggest, the Et. form of a Semitic 
swan-word; and the same bird-name may have 
stood for the swan in Phoenician and the pelican 
in Assyrian. It is not uncommon to meet with 
similar names denoting different animals in allied 
languages, and, indeed, even in the same language. 
Thus, we have in the Hebrew Bible tinshemeth, 
‘swan,’ A.V., ‘horned owl,’ R.V., in Lev. xi. 18, 
as the name of some unclean Jird; and the same 
word as the name of some unclean reptile in 
Lev. xi. 30”? (‘* Chamaeleon,’’ Vulgate). 


The result is, I think, very fairly clear, namely, 
that in 7’us-na we have a Sem. swan-word with 
an Et. ending (na); and it supplies an interest- 
ing instance of that direct connexion between 
Etruria and Phoenicia, of which there must 
have been so much, and about which we know 
so little. 

Similarly, Zirna will=Tzur-na, Tyre, per- 
sonified by Hebrew prophets as a “harlot,” 
who claimed to be ‘‘ of perfect beauty,” and 
who wears the crescent-moon of Astarté, 
whose abode was “the holy isle of Tyre’’ In 
the Homeric Turé (Od, xi. 235), child of Sal- 
méneus (cf. Zalmanna, Egypto-Hittite Thel- 
manna, &c.), ‘‘we have the only indication 
which the poems afford of the name of Tyre” 
(Gladstone, Hom. Syn. 216); and it is to be 
remarked that the Tyre-name, when it passes 
to the Etruscans through the Greeks, reappears 
as Turia (vide Fab., No. 1069). Sidon, too, is 
personified as the sweet-voiced inventor of song 
(Sanchou. i. 6), and Rome and Alexandria 
appear in art as goddesses. 

RoBERT Brown, JUN. 








THE TEUTONIO KINSHIP OF THE SKYTHIANS, 


London: July 13, 1839. 
‘*Tt may be admitted,’’ Mr. Isaac Taylor eays, 
‘that the Scythian name has been applied by 
ancient writers to Teutonic tribes; but it by no 
means follows, as Mr. Karl Blind contends, that 
all Scythians were Teutons.’’ 


Allow me to remark that this is not quite my 
contention, 

In the AcADEMY of July 6 I wrote of the 
Skythians as 


“that mainly white-skinned, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed, tall race which oncs extended from the 
eastern parts of Europe into farther Asia.” I 
added: ‘‘ Skythian names, like Spargapith, Gnur, 
Idanthyrs, and others, I pointed out years ago as 
indicating that in the vast Skythian race there 
was a predominance, at all events, of the Germanic 
element.”’ 


In an elaborate article on the same subject in 
the Asiatic Quarterly Review of April last, as 
well as in a still fuller one in the Dresden 
Magazin fiir die Literatur des In- und Auslandes, 
I have made the same qualification. In the 
former periodical I wrote : 


‘*From a passage in Horodotos (iv. 81) we may 
conclude that, here and there, some admixture of 
conquered tribes had been added to the conquering 
Skyths—as has always been the case, under similar 
circumstances, all over the world. But this does 





= 


race at large, such as it is described by the 
ancients.”’ 


Mr. Isaac Taylor will, therefore, see that I 
did not assert ‘all Scythians were Teutons.” 
The inhabitants of the British Islands—often 
simply called Englishmen—are not all of Ger- 
manic descent, nay, not all even of Aryan 
blood, there being an Iberian infusion or basis 
in Wales, in North-western Scotland, and in 
Ireland. Still, there isa predominance, at all 
events, of the Germanic element in this country. 

It is not possible, in a letter, to discuss again 
this Skythian question, which I have only been 
able to rapidly touch upon in the ACADEMY in 
a short review, in accordance with the space 
allowed for it. Having myself devoted many 
years of study to it, I think those who wish to 
question the conclusions arrived at had better 
deal with the powerful array of facts and argu- 
ments in Mr. Fressl’s book. Perhaps they will 
see then that on this subject, as well as on that 
of the kindred Thrakian race, there is far more 
substantial and trustworthy material to be 
found in ancient authors than a certain modern 
school would grant, which would fain ‘‘ put out 
the lights of antiquity.” 


al 


KARL BLtnv. 








OBITUARY. 
DR. FRANCIS DAY, C.1LE, 


WE regret to record the death of Dr. Francis 

Day, retired deputy-surgeon-general in the 

Madras army, which took place at Cheltenham, 

= 2 prolonged illness, on Wednesday, 
uly 10. 

Dr. Day went out to India in 1852; and 
after military service in the second Burmese 
war, he devoted himself to the study of the 
fishes of India, having been appointed inspec- 
tor-general of fisheries to the government. 
His earliest work on The Fishes of Malabar was 
published in 1865. Three years later appeared 
The Fishes of India, of which a new edition was 
brought out in 1876-78, with a supplement as 
late as 1888. Only this very week we have re- 
ceived—in the elaborate publication entitled 
‘‘The Fauna of British India,” which is being 
edited for the Secretary of State by Mr. W. T. 
Blandford—the first volume on Fishes, abridged 
and revised by Dr. Day from his larger work. 
The first volume of this abridgment amounts to 
more than 500 pages, with numerous illustra- 
tions. The extent of the work has apparently 
prohibited the inclusion of those popular 
features which are to be noticed in Mr. 
Blandford’s own contribution on the Mam- 
malia. 

Dr. Day retired from the Indian service in 
1877, and threw himself, with characteristic 
energy into the study of the fishes of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the results being pub- 
lished in a large work between 1880-83. He 
Was very generous, not only in placing his 
knowledge at the disposal of others, but also in 
distributing his own invaluable collections of 
fishes, portions of which are now in the British 
Museum, and also in several other museums 
both in India and on the continent. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Flora of Switzerland. By A. Gremli. Trans- 
lated from the fifth edition by L. W. Paitson. 
(David Nutt.) Itis surprising that the flora of 
a country whose physical geography is so sin- 
gularly varied as that of Switzerland should 
admit of description in a handbook of moderate 
size. Dalla-Torre’s tiny manual achieved its 
diminutiveness by describing few but Alpine 
plants. But the deserved success of Gremli’s 
well-known Flora shows that the task can be 


not affect the character of the Skytho-Germanic | successfully performed without omissions, and 
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the publication of their results. Satisfactory 
arrangements having been made with Mr. William- 
son, the owner of the site, and leave to excavate 
having been obtained from the government, Mr. 
Ernest Gardner, director of the British School at 
Athens, and Mr. J. A. R. Munro, Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, began operations on 
February 14, end Mr. H. Arnold Tubbs, of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, joined them two days 
later. Mr. Williamson’s vineyard, which was 
first tried, proved unproductive. Excavations were 
then begun on a site south-east of the village, and 
about twenty tombs were opened. In these were 
found a great quantity of Cypriote pottery, black 
glazed ware, terra-cotta figures, mostly of poor 
workmanship, objects of bronze and iron, such as 
strigils, knives, and mirrors, alabastra, vases of 
various styles, glass, a little jewelry, and two 
inscriptions in Cypriote character. Although 
the large majority of tombs opened rcemed to be 
Ptolemaic, it appeared that some of them were 
reconstructions of older sepulchres. Among the 
objects found were several black-figured cylices, 
dating from about 500 »c., fragments of a red- 
figured vase, coloured white and gold in parts, and 
of two or three red-figured fifth-century vases, and 
the upper half of a large inscribed marble stéle 
with the head and shoulders of a male figure of fair 
style. The find of Cypriote pottery was large, and 
the vases with figurines were numerous, the best of 
them being one with elaborate patterns in dull 
purple-black on the ruddy ground of the natural 
clay. The jewelry was more plentiful than good ; 
but a pair of silver-plated bracelets with gilt rams’ 
beads and an engraved haematite scarab deserve 
mention. Two probably early limestone capitals 
may also be noticed. Some addition has also been 
made to the materials for the study of Oypriote 
epigraphy. A full and scientific account of the 
first season’s excavations, and of the archaeological 
results obtained, has been prepared by Messrs. 
Gardner, Hogarth, James, and Elsey Smith, and 
has been published in the Journal of Hellenic Studies. 
The subscriptions obtained in response to the 
appeal issued by the committee in the autumn of 
1887 have been sufficient to defray the expense of 
the operations up to the present time. Now, how- 
ever, the funds at their disposal are reduced to the 
sum of £175, asshown in the statement of accounts 
which accompanies the report ; and it is necessary 
for them to appeal for further subscriptions in order 
that they may be able to continue a work which 
has already yielded results of great importance. 
The High Commissioner, Sir Henry Bulwer, to 
whose support and kindness the committee have 
from the beginning of their work been especially 
indebted, has expressed a strong opinion in favour 
of their next operations being undertaken at 
Salamis.’-—Mr. Gennadius, the Greek minister, 
moved, and Prof Jebb seconded, a vote of thanks 
to Lord Carnarvon for presiding, which was 
cordially passed and briefly acknowledged. 


FINE ART. 
THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 


Ir will be remembered that, in 1882, an 
unknown donor offered to the Board of Manu- 
factures for Scotland a sum of £10,000 to aid 
in the formation and maintenance of a Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, provided an equal 
sum were voted by Parliament for the same 
purpose; and that, after his condition had been 
complied with, when difficulty arose as to the 
housing of the new institution, the same donor 
offered a further sum of £20,000 (which sum 
has since, we understand, owing to an exten- 
sion of the original plan, been doubled in amount) 
for the erection of a building to contain the 
collection of the Portrait Gallery and that of the 
Museum of the Society of Antiquaries—both of 
them national property, and the latter a very 
rich archaeological collection, which had long 
suffered from the confined and insufficient 
nature of the accommodation provided for its 
—— in the Royal Institution, Edin- 

urgh, The only stipulation made by the 


precedent for that of the recent anonymous 
benefactor of the National Portrait Gallery, 
London, was that a suitable and isolated site 
should be provided ; and this requirement was 
met by the combined action of the Treasury 
and the Board of Manufactures, who acquired 
the needful space of ground in Queen-street. 
The Galleries, whose erection was entrusted to 
Dr. Rowand Anderson, the architect of the 
new Edinburgh University Buildings, are now 
sufficiently advanced to permit of the portraits 
already acquired by the institution being re- 
moved to a portion of that balf of the building 
which they are permanently to occupy; and 
here the inauguration ceremony was performed 
last Monday by the Marquis of Lothian, the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, one of the 
members of the Board. It was then announced 
that the donor, so long anonymous, was Mr. 
J.B. Findlay, a well-known Edinburgh citizen, 
one of the proprietors of the Scotsman news- 
paper. 

The Galleries are a large and massive 
structure of red Dumfriesshire stone, of thir- 
teenth-century Gothic, with ample wings, not 
as yet completed, decorated with lofty angle 
turrets ; and a line of canopied niches, designed 
for the reception of the statues of eminent 
Scotsmen, runs along the sides of the windows 
of the first floor. Five very spacious galleries 
have been assigned to the Portrait Gallery, and 
nearly equal accommodation in the eastern 
half of the building falls to the lot of the 
Museum of Antiquities; while a number of 
smaller apartments, suitable for print rooms, 
offices, &c., will be available when the wings 
are completed. 

The Portrait Gallery has entered at present 
upon the occupation of two galleries on the 
first floor, connected by a series of open Gothic 
arches. Each gallery is some 80 by 26 feet in 
size; and both have been completely filled by the 
portraits and works of portrait-sculpture which 
the Board of Manufactures have already been 
able to bring together. These have been 
obtained from various sources. A number of 
interesting Scottish portraits have been 
deposited by the Society of Antiquaries, to 
whom they had been presented by various of 
their fellows, especially by Dr. David Laing, 
the well-known antiquary, who gave his 
donation with the distinct view of their finally 
forming part of a national collection of 
Scottish portraiture—a project which, like his 
friend, Thomas Carlyle, he had deeply at heart, 
as may be seen from the correspondence 
between the two on the subject, which will be 
found in Carlyle’s collected works. Among the 
portraits for which the Gallery is indebted to 
Dr. Laing may be mentioned those of Lord 
President Sir George Lockhart, James Tassie, 
Field-Marshal Wade, Dr. Henry, the historian, 
and the very interesting ‘‘ Bath miniature” of 
Sir Walter Scott as a child. 

A series of highly important pictures—works 
fulfilling the requirements of the Portrait 
Gallery as representing eminent Scotsmen—have 
been removed from the National Gallery on the 
Mound. Some of these are the property of the 
Board of Manufactures, others are the property 
of the Royal Scottish Academy ; and they in- 
clude Raeburn’s noble full-length equestrian 
portrait of Prof. John Wilson in his youth, 
Watson-Gordon’s full-lengths of Sir William 
Gibson Craig, and of Lords Cockburn and 
Rutherford; Colvin Smith’s portraits of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby and the second Lord 
Melville ; and Beechey’s half-length of Sir 
David Wilkie. 

Among the more important of the works 
that have been presented to the Gallery may be 
named one of the last portraits of Sir Walter 
Scott, that painted by Sir Francis Grant at 
Abbotsford in 1831, when the great novelist 





donor, whose generous action formed a 


was dictating Count Robert of Paris to his 


faithful amanuensis Laidlaw; an excellent 
three-quarter length of Dr. William Veitch, of 
the Greek Verbs, the finest of the works of 
the late James Irvine; a portrait of Principal 
Tulloch, by Robert Herdman, R.8.A.; and, 
among the most recent acquisitions, a half- 
length of Mrs. Grant of Laggan, by James 
Tannock; and a full-length of Sir George 
Harvey, P.R.S.A., painting in his studio—one 
of a series of similar works executed by John 
Ballantyne, R.S.A. 

Among the works that have been purchased 
by the Gallery are several interesting examples 
of regal portraiture. These include an old 
version of the portrait of Mary Queen of 
Scotts, of the Clouet type, similar to the draw- 
ing in the Bibliothéque de St. Genevieve, 
Paris, and to the oil picture in the royal collec- 
tion at Windsor; an imposing full-length of 
George II. by his court-painter Shackleton, 
formerly at Coldbrook Park, Monmouthshire ; 
similar full-length ceremonial portraits, in 
coronation robes, of George IIT. and his Queen, 
excellent examples of Allan Ramsay; and a 
half-length of Queen Caroline of Anspach, 
attributed to Amigoni; while among the more 
modern works are two admirable Raeburn 
portraits, those of Neil Gow and Prof. Dalziel ; 
an excellent Lawrence portrait of George IV. ; 
his queen, by Samuel Lane; and Thomas 
Campbell the poet, painted by Henry Room 
in 1841. 

The works of sculpture, busts, and statues, 
number nearly fifty, including Henry Mackenzie, 
“The Man of Feeling,” by Joseph; Lord 
Eldin, by the same excellent sculptor; Prof. 
Edward Forbes, Thomas de Quincey, Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, and Sir John M‘Neill, by Sir John 
Steell, R.S.A.; and, among several examples 
of Chantrey, two especially fine works, his busts 
of Prof. Playfair and Allan Cunningham, the 
latter believed to be unique. 

A distinctly interesting feature of the 
Gallery is a series of about forty examples of 
the pencil portraiture, usually on the scale of 
life, of John Brown, a Scottish portraitist of 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, who 
resided for the most part in Italy. The greater 
part of this series was commissioned by the 
celebrated David, Earl of Buchan, the founder 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and 
represents the early fellows of the society—men 
like Paton and Cardonnel, Smellie and 
Deuchar. But we have also several attractive 
examples of his female portraiture, as well as 
heads of Lord Monboddo, the learned but 
eccentric author of the Origin of Language ; of 
the Rev. John Logan, the poet; of Principal 
John Hunter, the classical scholar; and of the 
first Lord Meadowbank, a talented Scottish 
judge. 

One other department of the Gallery deserves 
its word of mention: the collection of medallion 
portraits, one very extensive and indeed 
approaching completeness—so far as the 
artist’s rendering of personages of mark is 
concerned—of James Tassie, a modeller who 
did for the eminent Englishmen and Scotsmen 
of the latter part of the eighteenth century 
much what David d’Angers did for the 
Frenchmen of the succeeding generation. 
This series is supplemented by a few 
of the works of William Tassie, the nephew 
and successor of the more accomplished 
artist of that name, and of John Henning, 
H.R.S.A., the reproducer of the Elgin 
marbles, who executed many valuable medal- 
lion portraits upon similar lines to the Tassies. 

In addition to the works permanently 
acquired by the Gallery or deposited in it upon 
lengthened loan, some seventy portraits have 
been received from their owners for a period of 
two years. Of these, the most important is a 
series of works lent by the Duke of Hamilton, 
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his ancestors; and another series of works 
lent from Oxenfoord by Lord Stair, one of the 
directors of the Gallery. , 

It may be said that the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery begins its career under favour- 
able and auspicious circumstances, and that it 
has already Loong together a collection of 
works which form a distinct addition to the 
historical and artistic attractions of the 
northern capital. It is, however, to be re- 
gretted that the funds at present at the disposal 
of its directors are little more than cient 
for its maintenance, that its enlargement by 
purchase must be a very gradual and tardy 
process, andi that—like too many Scottish in- 
stitutions of a similar nature, the National 
Gallery of Scotland itself, for example—its 
extension must for the most part be due to 
private gifts and bequests. 








EXCAVATIONS IN THE FAYUM. 

Bromley, Kent. 
My past season’s work in Egypt has proved 
of more importance than the results in any 
previous year. The details of the opening of 
the pyramid of Hawara (Amenemhat III.) and 
of its contents have been already described. 
Besides that, in a large tomb of the XXVIth 
Dynasty were found a series of mummies, each 
bearing a full set of amulets. Moreover, built 
into solid masonry, in a second chamber of this 
tomb, was a stone sarcophagus, containing 
three wooden coffins, one in the other, which 
enclosed a very rich mummy. The amulets 
upon it were seventeen in gold, of exquisite 
work, four being inlaid cloisonnée with minute 
stonework, and over a hundred cut and 
engraved in carnelian, beryl, lazuli, &c., of the 
finest class. This set stands to ordinary 
amulets much as Aah-hotep’s jewellery is to 
ordinary bracelets and rings. Of course, it 
was selected for the Bulak Museum. Within 
the sarcophagus were also four canopic jars in 
alabaster, curiously varying in size, though all 
alike inscribed for the deceased Horuta. And 
on either side of the sarcophagus, in closed 
recesses in the masonry, were 200 ushabtis of 
the highest finish and unusual size. The labour 
of opening this sarcophagus was considerable. 
For three months work was going on night and 
day to draw out the blocks of masonry, and to 
cut and raise the enormous lid, which was 
nearly submerged. The extraction of the 
coffins was also difficult, as they were almost 
out of arm’s reach beneath the bitter and acrid 
water, and set firmly in a packing of hard sand, 
so that it needed my own work for three days 
in the water to obtain the precious contents. 
The position of every amulet was, of course, 
recorded, so that they will appear in their 
proper order at Bulak. 

At Ilahun, the pyramid which stands at the 
mouth of the Fayum, on the side of the Nile 
valley, was attacked, but has not yet yielded. 
The sites of the temple, and of a shrine joining 
the pyramid, have been cleared ; and the name 
of Usertesen II. was repeatedly found, showing 
whose this pyramid is. The cemetery around 
the pyramid has been all plundered anciently, 
and re-used in the XXIst-XXVth Dynasties. 
The foundation deposit of the temple was found 
in a central cavity, with much pottery and 
many strings of uniform carneli beads 
(possibly a standard of exchange like cowries), 
but no inscriptions or cartouche, only the 
models of tools and corn-rubbers. This—of 
Usertesen II,—is the only deposit before the 
XXVIth Dynasty yet examined. 

Adjoining the temple is a town, evidently 
laid out by the architect for the workmen and 
stores of the pyramid and temple building. It 
18 enclosed by a wall square with the temple, 
and consists of ranks of chambers all laid out 





regularly and in even numbers of cubits. The 
objects found are mostly of the XI[th, with 
some of the XIIIth, Dynasty. Of later times 
there are only a few casual burials in the ruins. 
The domestic objects of the XIIth Dynasty 
are, therefore, now fully revealed to us— 
pottery, beads, bronze and wooden tools, and 
flint tools, some set in wood. A large number 
of papyri, many in perfect condition, have also 

m recovered. These will, at least, show the 
writing and usages of the XIIth Dynasty, for 
which but few examples have been yet avail- 
able ; and we may hope for some historical light 
also from such a series. 

A few miles distant I discovered another 
tewn, occupied in the end of the XVIII[th and 
the XIXth Dynasties, but ruined already in 
the time of Seti II. This yielded all the 
domestic objects, pottery, tools, &c., of that 
age, and a large number of s in stone, 
om, and glazed. Two splendid bronze pans, 
still polished and flexible, and bearing — 
tions, were found here, and are now at B 
And in tombs of this age were three fine 
statuettes in wood, also now at Bulak. 

A later cemetery of the XXth Dynasty lies 
near the town, and another of the Ptolemaic 
age. This last has yielded a large quantity of 

apyri from the cartonnage of the mummies, 
both in demotic and Greek. The latter are 
largely the ephemerides of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos, giving the daily decrees. I also found 
three large deeds of the fifth century, A.D., at 
Hawara, quite complete; and I have obtained 
a mass of Coptic and Arabic papyri, mostly 
broken, from a deir. 

But the great results of this season have been 
in the archaeology of the Mediterannean. They 
are so surprising that I cannot expect them to 
be accepted without the full evidence, and only 
an outline of that can be attempted here. In 
the townof the XIXth Dynasty, about 1200 3.c., 
pottery of the Mykenaean and Theran styles 
was found, unquestionably associated with 
Egyptian objects of that age. A foreign 
settlement existed here, as -a man named 
An-tursha was buried here, with some light- 
haired people, and all the weights found are 
un-Egyptian. On the pottery of this town are 
Cypriote and Phoenician or Greek letters in- 
cised, found, in some cases, even under the 
house-walls. Over a hundred examples have 
been collected, and the whole evidence points 
to both of these alphabets having existed in the 
thirteenth century, B.C. 

Further, in the town of the pyramid builders, 
about 2500 B.c., were found various Cypriote 
letters incised on pottery which is utterly dis- 
tinct from that of the XIXth Dynasty above 
mentioned. In one case, a letter was found on 
a jar buried in the floor of a room over which 
was @ papyrus of the XIIth Dynasty in the 
rubbish. All the evidence here points to this 
alphabet having been used before 2000 B.c, 
Foreign influence is shown by non-Egyptian 
weights being found here. Some Medit- 
erranean pottery was also discovered, quite 
different from that of the XIXth Dynasty town 
and presumably earlier in style. Considering 
that the Cypriote alphabet must be earlier than 
the Phoenician settlements in Cyprus, as other- 
wise it could not have obtained a footing in 
face of the Phoenician alphabet, we need not 
deny the possibility of its existence at such a 
date as we here arrive at. 

The collections will shortly reach England, 
and be publicly exhibited from September 16 to 
October 5, at 8, Oxford Mansions, near Oxford 
Circus, though they will be accessible to 
students at an earlier date. I have had the 
benefit of discussion with Prof. Sayce and 
Mr. Hamilton Lang on this subject, and I 
hope that they will state what their own con- 
clusions may be after studying the materials 
and evidence. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


Yy 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE committee who managed the Stuart Exhi- 
tion last winter have decided to divide the sum 
of £600—representing their share of surplus 
receipts, after the payment of all expenses— 
between the National Portrait Galleries of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


DurinG the first days of next week, Messrs. 
Sotheby will sell a choice collection of porce- 
lain, enamels, carved ivory, &c., the property 
of a gentleman who has relinquished the pur- 
suit. There are included some examples of the 
scarce Swansea china, and a series of richly de20- 
rated mugs. 


The “ Angélus” of Millet, which sold for 
£22,000 at the recent Secrétan sale in Paris, 
will after all go to America. In face of the 
opposition raised against paying this sensa- 
tional price from the public purse—an opposi- 
tion which came not so much from the econom- 
ists as from the more sober critics (see the 
Courrier de l'Art for July 12)-it was felt 
impossible to press the vote on the Chamber 
of Deputies. But satisfaction is expressed that 
Courbet’s masterpiece, ‘‘ Remise de Shevreuils,” 
has been acquired for the Louvre. 


A CONFERENCE of the delegates of all the 
leading county archaeological societies was 
held at the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries 
at Burlington House, on Wednesday last, 
July 17. Upwards of forty members were in 
attendance. Mr. John Evans, president of the 
Society of Antiquaries, who was in the chair, 
announced that only a single society of the 
large number that had been invited to join the 
union had declined their invitation. The first 
subject for discussion was the formation of 
county archaeological maps, on the plan already 
accomplished by Mr. Payne for Kent ; and the 
following resolution, proposed by the Rev. Dr. 
Cox, and seconded by Mr. Ralph Neville, was 
unanimously carried: ‘‘ That each local society 
be requested to take into consideration the 
desirability of placing on record on the large 
ordnance maps of the county with which they 
are concerned all the local names of fields and 
all relics of antiquity for which a locality can 
be fixed; and that such maps should be kept 
in duplicate, so that eventually a copy may be 
deposited with the Society of Antiquaries.” 
The question of the preservation of ancient 
monuments and buildings was next discussed. 
General Pitt-Rivers, inspector of ancient monu- 
ments, gave an interesting account of the 
working of the Act under which he was 
appointed. Eventually, Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite proposed, and Mr. Leveson-Gower 
seconded, the following resolution: ‘‘ That all 
local societies be requested to be on the watch 
against any wilful or injudicious destruction 
of ancient monuments or buildings, so as at 
once to bring local opinion to bear against the 
destroyers; and that in cases that appear 
to be of national importance, the aid of the 
Society of Antiquaries, or of the inspector of 
ancient monuments, be invoked.” A third 
subject brought before the conference was the 
publication of parish registers, introduced by 
Mr. Ralph Neville, about which there was some 
little difference of opinion. The result was the 
nomination of a small committee to deal with 
the subject and to report to the different 
societies in union. The Rev. Pr Cx brought 
forward the subject of provincial records, and 
spoke in favour of the proposal to make county 
councils responsible for their due preservation. 
After much discussion, the general opinion 
seemed to be that the delegates could not 
pledge themselves to the support of any definite 
scheme at the present conference; but it was 
moved by Dr. Cox, and seconded by Mr. W. G. 
Hardy, and unanimously carried: ‘‘That the 
attention of the local societies in union be 
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called to the proposed Bill entitled an Act for 
the Preservation of Public and Private Records, 
which it appears may provide for a long- 


recognised want.” 


The next conference was 
fixed for July, 1890. 








MUSIC. 


“DIE MEISTERSINGER” 
GARDEN. 
Ir is a little over seven years since Wagner’s 
comic opera was produced at Drury Lane under 
the direction of Herr Richter. It was an 
admirable performance, and the work was 
universally admired. It was heard again, 
though under less favourable conditions, in 
1884 with another German company, but under 
the same conductor. After the success attend- 
ing these representations it seemed likely that 
Mr. Carl Rosa would include the opera in his 
répertoire. The years, however, rolled by, and 
the Mastersingers put in no appearance. Mr, 
Augustus Harris, at last, has revived the work, 
and it was given last Saturday at Covent 
Garden in Italian. Strange indeed was it to 
hear the congregation in the church of St. 
Katherine in Nuremberg singing their con- 
cluding hymn in Italian, and to hear the 
cobbler-poet Hans Sachs talking in Tuscan. 
And not only was it strange, but also somewhat 
risky; for in Wagner there is an intimate 
connexion between tone and word. While 
greatly preferring the German language, we are 
bound to say that Signor G. Mazzucato, in his 
Italian version, has tried as much as possible to 
reproduce the spirit of the original libretto. 
The performance of the work was certainly 
not all that one could wish, but there was a 
great deal in it to be admired. Walter, the 
young Franconian knight, with his rhapsodis- 
ing and love-making, needs a representative 
with a good voice and a good appearance, and 
M. Jean de Reske has both. He was magnifi- 
cent in the trial scene, and in the songs of the 
last act, and contributed greatly towards the 
general success. Mdme. Albani was not well 
suited in the réle of Eva. She sang well, of 
course, though not with her accustomed assur- 
ance ; but most likely she found her task one of 
unusual difficulty. Mdlle. Bauermeister was a 
pleasing Magdalena. M. Lassalle deserves high 
praise for the manner in which he rendered the 
music allotted to Sachs; but his appearance 
was too youthful, so that in the second act 
——— scarcely agree with him when he said 
o Eva 


** Bambina, ¢ troppo . 


AT COVENT 


. » vecchio per te.” 


Sig. Isnardon was the Beckmesser. This 
personage, who is not only town-clerk, but such 
an authority in all matters concerning the 
Tabulatur that he is appointed ‘‘ Marker ” by 
the Singers’ Guild, is an extremely difficult one 
to pourtray. He does most ridiculous things, 
but all the time he is in earnest. He is learned 
in the arts of poetry and song, and his learnin 

makes him conceited. He is really in love with 
the goldsmith’s daughter, and this love makes 
him act foolishly. But any conscious attempt 
on the part of the actor to excite laughter spoils 
the picture. The more serious he is, the more 
comical does he appear in his conduct. Sig. 
Isnardon tried at times to amuse the audience, 
and, therefore, his impersonation was by no 
means anideal one. Nevertheless, some of his 
acting was excellent, and he sang his difficult 
part with great accuracy. M. Montariol made 
a capital David, M. Winogradoff a good 
Kothner, and Signor Abramoff a dignified 
Pogner. The choruses in the last act were sung 
with great spirit. Signor Mancinelli conducted 
with much care, but was evidently at times 
feeling rather than showing the way. Fora 


new both to vocalists and orchestra, every 
excuse ought, however, to be made, 

The performance commenced at 7.30, and 
was not over until past midnight, and yet 
there were cuts. Anyone wishing to hear the 
whole opera must go to Baireuth. The greater 
part of the audience remained till the end, 
when there was hearty applause. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


MpME. BACKER-GRONDHAHL gave a recital at 
Princes’ Hall last Saturday afternoon, in which 
she appeared both as pianist and composer. 
Some of her songs were gracefully sung by 
Miss L. Phillips, and they are very delicate 
and thoughtful compositions. As in Grieg’s 
songs, the pianoforte plays an important part, 
and to this, of course, the lady did full 
justice. She played also a pianoforte suite of 
er own, charmingly written for the instru- 
ment. The music is clever and taking. The 
last three movements—a Gavotte, Menuet, and 
Finale—are the most characteristic. The Suite 
will probably be taken up by other pianists. 
Mdme. Gréndhal and M. J. Wolff gave an 
excellent performance of Grieg’s Sonata for 
piano and violin in C minor (No. 4). 

SIGNOR DE PICCOLELLIS, a cello player, was 
heard to advantage in a showy Servais Con- 
certo at his concert at Steinway Hall on 
Monday afternoon. He has a fine tone, and 
brilliant execution. Signor Tosti appeared for 
the only time in public this season, and sang 
some of his songs with immense success. Two 
movements from Rubinstein’s B flat Trio were 
well rendered by Signor Albanesi, Signor 
Papini, and the concert-giver. The programme 
included solos for pianoforte and for violin, 
The hall was crowded. 


A NEW wedding anthem, ‘‘O Perfect Love,” 
has been expressly composed by Mr. Joseph 














—————— 


Barnby for the royal marriage, and will be 
included in the service with the sanction of the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales. 


THE death is anztounced of Carli Zoeller, who 
was well known as a performer upon the viola 
d’amore, for the resuscitation of which he was 
an able and fervid advocate. Herr Zoeller was 
born in 1840. He studied at Berlin, and came 
to this country in 1873. In 1879 he became 
bandmaster of the 7th (Queen’s Own) Hussars, 
and of the 2nd Life Guards in 1886. He 

sessed a fine collection of wind and string 
— and also a library of rare musical 
8. 
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CHRONICLES of a 


“So well written and so admirably descriptive 
cleverly drawn.”—Manchester Guardian. 


By A. HELDER. 
RECENTLY ISSUED, 


ISAAC ELLER’S MONEY. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 


..Mrs. Dean’s personages have distinctiveness and are 


New Volume (the Sixth) of ‘‘ Unwin’s Novel Series,’’ just ready. 


EEALTH RESORT. 


Cloth, 2s. 
IN SAME SERIES. 





NOW READY, THE TWENTIETH VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


THE HANSA TOWNS. B 


Helen Zimmern. 


Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Presentation Edition, gilt edges, 5s. 6d, 


** Unique in the series and unique in itself......Miss Zimmern’s work is admira 
an unusual interest and profit by many students of history who have hitherto had to deplore the lack of any 


book of the kind.” —Scotsman, 


bly done......1¢ will be read with 





“THE ONE HISTORY OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST WAR.” 


BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR. 


Edited by ROBERT U. JOHNSON and CLARENCE OC. BUEL, of the Editorial Staff of The Century Magazine. 


* Collected snd bound u 
venture to call a unique + +t book.’’—Spectator. 


* Promises to be a most valuable contribution to history......This is a magnificent pu! 


Royal 8vo, in 4 vols., cloth, gilt tops, price £5 5s. 
in four stout quarto volumes, the papers on the American Civil War form what we 


blication.” 
Daily News (Leader). 
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Mrs. E. R. Pennell, with 33 Illustrations by Joseru Penneti; ‘‘ THE BIBLE in TENNYSON,” 


by Henny van Dyke, Illustrated by Frontispiece Portrait of Lord Tennyson; ‘‘ TRE NEW SCHOOL 


Price 1s, 4d. 


of ENGRAVING,” by Joun P. Davis, Illustrated; “‘ THE OLD BASCOM PLACE,” by Joxu 
OuanDLER Hagnis, Illustrated; “A POSITIVE ROMANCE,” by Epwarp Be.uamy, §c., $c. 
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